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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT 10 ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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—— {HE MOTH CATCHER. 
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ist Sherman Carefully Examines 
agent Pro et Con, and Concludes: 
vp Should not Think of Purchasing One if 


1 Were a Farmer ” 
gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


As there has been more or less dis- 
gsion of this device for trapping 
Sank pests, a few words regarding 
jpmay not be out of place. 
The trap lantern is not new, nor 
is it original with Mr. Haseltine. 
Years ago, When the government 
officials were conducting special in- 
yestigations of the cotton insects, 
fap lanterns were used to catch the 
sdult insects, but the results proved 
jo be 80 indefinite that they went out 
of use, and have never since been 
wed extensively in general practice. 

[have never operated the Hasel- 
tine Moth Catcher, but have received 
specimens from a party who was em- 
ploying it, and have examined the 
riotims of a lanternon another farm. 
farther than this, if has been my 
qustom, as itis of every entomolo 
gist, to collect insects that are at- 
tracted to brilliant lights both in the 
untry and in the city. 

This moth catcher has no more 
magic attraction for insects than 
other bright lights. Many of the 
most serious insect pests fly only in 
theday or at dusk, and are not at- 
tracted in this way. In the case of 
moths, and often among other in- 
wots, it is not the flying insect that 
does the damage, but it is the cater- 
pillar or grub that may hatch from 
the eggs. After the eggs are laid, 
therefore, it does no good to catch 
themoth. It is also of no avail'to 
watch the male moths, and I think I 
msafein saying that male moths 
are more often attracted to lights 
thanthe females. Thereis one good 
feature about the Haseltine Catcher 
above ordinary lights, and this isthe 
reflectors, which increase the light- 
ing power and, when the inseots fly 
sgainst them, they fall into the pan 
which is prepared with a liquid to 
kill them. The older trap-lanterns 
did not have the reflectora, so far as 
Iam aware, but had the light in an 
dinary globe and insects flying 
tgainst the globe, fell into the pan. 

Mr. Haseltine has several testi- 
nonials for his lantern from this 
State. One of the parties is a man 
mown to me, is decidedly intelli. 
gent, and not likely to make hasty 
nistakes Yet I know that there 
ite those who have been much mis- 
led by the same catcher, and I am of 
the opinion that it gives an appear- 
‘ee of much better work than it 
Performs, 

Many insects of various kinds are 
Mtracted to lights and if some pests 
lppen to be less numerous while a 
fmer is testing the catcher, it is 
“ey for him to come to the conclu- 
fon that ‘the catcher does it.”’ Ex- 
Perlerce is a good teacher, but con- 
fnuous experience is more apt to 
kad to sound conclusions. 

Alot of insects caught by one of 
thee lanterns wassent me. Careful 
amination showed that the balance 
Of injurious over beneficial insects] 
Yasin favor of the catcher, but 80 
lightly so that I would not recom. 
tend its use. This was in the heart 
tone of our best fruit-growing re- 
fons. At another place a farmer 
Was telling me in glowing terms of 
hemerits of the catcher. I counted 
er the remains of the insects in the 
ban, and did not find a single serious 
Met that I could recognize, while 
there were severnl whose habits 
"ndered them unimportant. 

[Mere are certuin cases, however, 
bapa there can be no question as 

© use of the trap lantern. Loeaf- 
teding Caterpillars in green houses 
Me mostly from small moths and 
wal of them are attracted to lights. 

‘remecy for the moth that causes 
o Corn ear-worm, it is of such 

Obdtful utility that I should not 
hoommend it 


CONCLUSION. 


me catcher will do some good, but 
my judgment that it will not 
Bown’ to noticeably lessen the 
— of pests in any field or 
— For small gardens and 
ouses it may be found profit- 








—etamnaentiieniennn 
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able, but for my part Iam not pre- 
pared to recommend it. It can never 
overcome the spray pump for the 
reason that diseases would not be 
affected by it, even though it were 
to exterminmate the insects (which I 
claim will never be the case) and 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris green 
will be in use long after Mr. Hasel- 
tine’s catcher is forgotten. 

I do not condemn the catcher, for 
there are instances in which it may 
prove to be of use, but I should not 
think of purchasing one if I were a 
farmer. If need arose, I could easily 
rig upa light of my own, and the 
plan would be nothing new. It has 
been done before Mr. Haseltine’s 
trap appeared upon the scene. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
Entomologist Dep’t of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





WHAT IS A SEED, AND HOW IS IT PRO- 
DUCED? 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A seed may be defined as a young 
plant and its reserve-food material 
enclosed within a normally protect 
ive layer. 

Some times the food-material is 
deposited beside or around the plant- 
let, as in the seeds of Indian corn and 
wheat. Again the food material 
may be collected in the plantlet it 
self, giving it a white, meaty ap- 
pearance. Bean seeds are of this 
structure. 

It isa mistake to say that planta 
grow from the seed; or rather it isa 
half-truth, for the question is, 
Whence did the plantlet come that 
is already presentin the seed and 
needs only to renew its development 
when the seed germinates? This 
can be answered in a word. Leaving 
out some peculiar conditions of de- 
velopment, it may be said that all 
plantlets in seeds arise from eggs. 

The next question is, Whence 
comes the egg from which the plant- 
let develops? The reply is, that the 
egg, asin all other instances, is pro 
duced in the body of a female plant. 

Still another question: Where is 
one to look for the female plant of a 
rose or willow, or any other seed- 
producing species? To this, we an- 
swer that the female dsvelops from 
a spore. 

Again one inquires, Where is the 
spore to be sought? To this is the 
response that it is found in the 
young ovule or rudimentary seed. 

What then is the seed rudiment? 
It is a spore case which produces at 
its centre the eingle, large, thin- 
walled spore. Such a spore is called 
an embryo-sac, and it may be easily 
found by opening pine seeds in cones 
not more than one year oid. 

How isit possible fora such an 
egg, developed and retained within 
the tissues of a spore-case, to obtain 
fecundation? Here comes into play 
an adaptation on the part of the 
male plants cf the seed-producing 
varieties. The pollen grain, which 
is a microspore, is blown by the 
wind or carried by an insect from 
the stamens of the plant (or the 
flower) to the pistil, where it is de- 
posited oh the stigma, which is the 
opened end of the pistil. Here the 
pollen-spore germinates, producing a 
delicate thread, like a cob-web, which 


grows through the tissues of the) 


style down to the surface of the large 
spore, imbeded in the rudimentary 
seed. By this time the female has 
developed within the large spore and 
has produced her egg. The end of 
the pollen-tube penetrates a sperm 
which fuses with the egg, and then 
fecundation is accomplished. 

Then the egg becomes an embryo 
which grows and produces a short 
stem, one or more seed leaves (in 
most plants) anda root. While the 
embryo is developing, the tissues of 
the spcre-case and the membranes 
surrounding it become modified into 
the outer layers or seed coats. When 
the embryo pauses in its growth and 
passes into a temporary dormant 
condition the seed is said to be ripe. 
It may not, hawever, be able at once 
to germinate. . 

If the reader (nas followed this ex- 
planation closely, I believe he will 
have a faint conopption of what a 
seed is and how if i: produced. 

J.C. BEAVERS. 
A &M College, West Raleigh, N.C. 


NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
What was practically the maiden 
speech in the Senate of Senator Dol- 
liver, of Iowa, was delivered one day 
last week during the discussion of 
THE OLEOMARGARINE BILL. 
Senator Dolliver’s speech was an 
}admirable defense of the cow, form. 
ing a picture as he spoke of the pros- 
perous farms of the Iowans, ‘“‘wrapped 
in the arms of the rivers Missouri 
and the Mississippi.’ During the 
course of his talk, being a believer of 
illustration better than description, 
he produced from his desk numerous 
descriptive signs of the oleo dealers 
and also a package of the much-dis- 
cussed oleomargarine. This package, 
he stated, was marked according to 
law, but he challenged any Senator 
to find such label. Senator Tillman, 
always ready for the fray, accepted, 
but after an exhaustive examination 
acknowledged his defeat. Laugh- 
ingly, Senator Dolliver showed 
snugly tucked away in the very last 
fold of the wax wrapper, in small de- 
sign, the label marking the package 
as Oleomargarine. The 
PREDOMINANCE OF THE FARM BOY 
was emphasized when Mr. Dolliver 
desoribed an incident which occurred 
on the late President McKinley's 
Western tour. As the train was 
passing through Iowa early one 
morning the President was observed 
to be laughing to himself as he 
watched the antics of two boys 
warming their feet on the spot where 
a cow had been lying during the 
night. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said President 
McKinley, ‘‘one of the pleasantest 
and most delightful recollections of 
my boyhood is the solid comfort 
which those boys are now having— 
warming frost-bitten feet in the 
place where the cows have been 
lying. I wonder how many of you 
have had a similar experience.’’ One 
after another of the members of the 
Cabinet, Governors, Senators and 
Representatives, who were of the 
party, bore witness to the same ex- 
perience, beginning with John Hay, 
who did his feet-warming partly in 
Ohio and partly in Illinois, and end- 
ing with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson, who warmed his feet in the 
heather of Scotland. 
The New York Cornell Experi- 
ment Station has been continuing its 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE CULTURE OF PO 
TATOES 


along the same lines asin previous 
years and some additional results 
have been noted by the Department 
of Agriculture. ‘Ona soil well sup- 
plied with humus the moisture may 
be conserved even through a severe 
drought, and a fair crop of potatoes 
produced,’’ says the report. The 
great importance of thorough tillage 
has been very clearly brought out in 
the experiments, but it has also been 
shown that intensive tillage alone is 
not: sufficient to produce a large 
yield of potatoes, as it may be over 
done. During a drought only so 
much tillage is needed a- will keep 
the surface mulch loose and thor- 
oughly dry The drier the surface 
layer of soil, the more slowly wiil 
moisture be absorbed by it from the 
soil beneath. A practice which has 
been deemed wise by the experi. 
ments is harrowing potato land be 
fore the plants appear above ground. 
The use of Bordeaux mixture in 
nearly every case resulted in an in: 
creased yield, even when blight was 
not prevalent. Pruning potato vines 
> one main stem, on the other hand, 
was not beneficial. 

But the report admits that meth- 
ods of procedure which are applicable 
during one searon, must be modified 
to meet the requirements of another ; 
the treatment of one soil, which in 
that instance is correct, may be 
raiically wrong when applied to an- 
other. Success will be attained only 
by thorough familiarity with the 
plant and its habits of growth, and 
then conditions must be made to 
meet as completely as possible the 
requirements of the plant. 

Guy E. MITOHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Extremes of ups and downs in food 





soon dry up a cow. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SOIL IMPROVEMENT 
—ALSO SOME OBSERVATIONS AS 
TO TENANT LABOR. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

For some time I have intended to 
write you the result of an experi 
ment made by me a few years ago. I 
had long been a believer in green 
manuring as the most expeditious, as 
well as the most economical, route 
to enriching land, a little at a time; 
for the idea of bringing it upon a 
large scale with manure, with lim- 
ited means was out of the question. 

We therefore selected a spot of 
poor red clay loam that had onita 
crop of little bumblebee cotton, 
supposed to make about 175 pounds 
seed cotton per acre or less. Sowed 
it in annual clover in September, 
sprinkled a light sprinkling of stable 
manure all over it, about two cords 
to the acre, near as could be guessed 
at, then ran a cultivator over it. 
Rain soon fell, and the nitrifying 
bacteria began to work in the soil, 
and by frost the soil ferment started 
by the little manure had given the 
clover a good start. 

In the winter several snows fell 
and gave the soil the ammonia 
usually found in the first falling of 
snows and rains. In the spring the 
clover started off well, and as soon as 
the soil became warm enough, the 
bacteria with which the land had 
been inoculated by the application 
of the manure, started the soil fer- 
ment again, and by May 16th the 
clover was in full bloom, nota heavy 
crop, however, but enough to cut off 
if clover had been the whole object. 
But instead of mowing it, we gave it 
300 pounds acid phosphate to the 
acre and plowedit intheland. Three 
weeks later we sowed and lightly 
plowed in two bushels peas to the 
acre, going across the former plow- 
ing» These peas soon covered and 
shaded the ground. 

Just before we expected the first 
killing frost, Ostober 8th and 11th, 
had a drag made and dragged the 
pea vines down, tops towards the 
way the plow would run so as to get 
them to turn under ground. Sowed 
400 pounds acid phosphate on the 
vines and turned all under with deep 
two horse plow. 

First of November sowed Faltz 
wheat at rate of one and a half bush- 
els an acre; when reaped, threshed 
and measured, it made at the rate of 
37 bushels to the acre. In thecondi- 
tion of the land only one year before, 
it would not have made five bushels 

Here then is an aore of land made 
rich in one year, at a cost of 700 
pounds acid phosphate, $4.90; 25 
pounds annual clover seed, $2 50; one 
and one-half bushels wheat, $1.50; 
stable manure, $3. Total, exclusive 
of labor, $11.90. 

Now 37 bushels wheat at 80 cents, 
$29 60; straw, $10; and chaff, $1 
Total, $40.60, plus one acre of land 
worth $40. 

And the land ready now for an- 
other crop of pea vines, which will 
come off in time for another crop of 
annual clover, to be followed with 
corn, which may be expected to yield 
80 bushels per acre with a good 
season. 

The experiment confirmed my 
opinion that the green crop annual 
clover and peas properly treated 
with the acid phosphate, is the 
quickest and by long odds the cheap. 
est method of bringing up our lands 
toa point in fertility to yield the in- 
telligent farmer from three to four 
times what they now do. If only 
one acre 4 year, in five years it will 
be five acres. 

But some will argue, ‘‘Feed the 
clover and pea vines and put the 
manure back on the soil.’’ We an. 
swer, Yes; youdo not take proper 
care of the little manure you make, 
and you would do no better with the 
manure from these green crops. Be-. 
sides, your land will rapidly grow 
rich in proportion to what you put 
on it, no} what you take off. 

But no agricultural country will 
improve where the tenant system is 
fostered and encouraged. The tenant 
cares nothing about improving and 
strengthening the land; all he wants 
is to get all from it he can, then 
leave it for some other ignorant 
tenant; and so it goes year in and 
year out. A lien bond, a few sacks 





of commercial fertilizer, and the 
land sapped of a crop of cotton seed 
to haul to the oil mill. 

Wonderful progress has been made 
in agriculture along certain lines, 
but-most of that progress, if not all, 
consists of labor-saving machinery. 
We are shipping our land across the 
ccean faster than we are making it. 
It has been said that Ireland was 
shipped to America in the form of 
oats, so that now the country can 
scarcely produce enough for home 
use. The same may now be aaid of 
the South: we are shipping our lands 
away in form of cotton faster than 
we are making the land. 

Lintended to explain the chemical 
reaction that takes place in the soil 
when these green crops are turned 
under with the acid phosphate. As 
the green vegetation undergoes de- 
cay, ammonia is released and coming 
in contact with the sulphuric acid 
used in making the acid phosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia is formed 
which is a fixed salt of ammonia and 
will not evaporate, while the lime is 
released as a hydrate and acts upon 
any potash or humus in the soil. 
Other acids also combine with the 
ammonia while the phosphoric acid 
may or may not undergo a change in 
proportion as free lime is present, or 
phosphate of potash may be formed. 

When renters are very limited as 
to means to purchase, the seed and 
acid phosphate used as in the forego- 
ing experiment (as moat of them 
are), would it not abundantly repay 
the land. owner to furnish these 
things and to see to it that his land 
is improved ona plan like this, or 
something better if he knows of any- 
thing better? Unless some uniform 
system having for its object the en- 
riching and improving our lands in 
the South, in less than fifty years 
very littlejof it will be worth owning, 
that is of the land constantly let to 
ignorant tenants. The climate and 
other natural advantages possesshd 
by the South renders it one of the best 
agricultural countries in the world ; 
but oh, how these natural advan 
tages have and are being abused! 
Largely over half the corn, meat, 
hay and flour consumed in the South 
now comes from the West. It is 
questionable if education will do 
much to remedy this evil in many 
years unless the young men educated 
in our agricultural schools and col- 
leges are given a better showing as 
regards home patronage than they 
have been in the past. 

Hoping that the above plan for 
rapidly enriching some of our worn 
out soils will receive the attention 
which it merits, I will close, but I 
must say that this plan will charge 
the soil with sufficient humus to feed 
twenty crops of wheat. 

D. P. MEacHam. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


THE EAST TENNESSEK FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


The East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention and Farmers’ Institute will 
hold its 27th annual meeting in Knox- 
ville on May 21, 22 and 23. The rail- 
roads have granted a single fare for 
the meeting and the tickets will be 
good from May 20th and 25th inolu 
sive Thisis the first time that a 
single fare has ever been obtained 
for this convention and in view of 
the fact that there was such a fine 
attendance last year, there is every 
reason for anticipating a much larger 
number of farmers at the coming 
meeting. 

It is expected that Secretary Wil- 
son, ex Gov. Hoard, Hon T. B. Terry 
and other noted agricultural experts 
will be present and deliver addresses 
at the different sessions of the con. 
vention. The detailed programme 
is now in process of preparation and 
will be issued during the last week 
in April. 

Those desiring special infc rmation 
about the meetings can secure the 
same by applying to Prof. Andrew M. 
Soule, Searetary, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Hillsboro Observer: Our farmers 
report that wheat is improving and 
the prospect for a fair crop is grow 
ing brighter in some sections. This 
seems to be the news from all over 
the State as to wheat. It is said that 
the oat cropin this county will be 
almost a com plete failure. 





SILK CULTURE. 





The State Department of Agriculture to Im- 
porta Supply of Silk Worm Eggse—How 
the Worms are Fed. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In order to introduce and test the 
best race of Italian silk worms the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture has sent to Lombardy for a 
small supply of silk worm eggs. The 
eggs are expected to arrive about 
April 15 or 20. Citizens of the State, 
schools and public institutions de- 
siring to attempt the silk industry 
will be supplied at net cost with 
enough eggs to start the work. Ne 
one person without previous expe 
rience should attempt to incubate 
more than one tenth ounce of eggs 
the first year. We will send one. 
tenth ounce to any one for 30 cente 
in postage stamps. Those desiring 
the eggs should make application at 
once. 

One-tenth ounce of silk worm eggs 
will produce about 4,000 worms. To 
feed these will require about 200 
pounds of fresh mulberry leaves. 
The Chinese or multicaulis mulberry 
is the best. Thisis the large, dark. 
leaved, yellow-rooted tree very com- 
mon in the State, and a great 
Sprouter from the roots. The 
oatheite mulberry is not very good 
for worms, but may be uxed when 
the worms are older. A hedge made 
of seedlings of the white mulberry 
around an ordinary town lot or & 
barn yard will furnish leaves enough 
to feed the produce of two or three 
ounces of eggs. This is as much as 
the average family should attempt. 

One year seedlings of the white 
mulberry oan be purchased of Mehan 
& Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., for $26 
per 1,000. 

It will not be advisable to-atteni 
to grow cocoons for sale the 
year. All the cocoons should be ail 
to increase the supply of eggs for she 
second year’s crop. 4. 

The Department ‘will publish 
shortly a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the bulletin on silk growing, 
originally issued in November, 1901. 
In the meantime, a few copies of the 
former edition remain and will be 
sent free to those interested in the 
new industry. 

Applications for silk worm eggs 
should be made to the undersigned, 
and to receive attention must be ac 
companied by the cash. Not more 
than two tenths ounce will be sent 
to any one person. Address 

GERALD McCarrTary, 
Biologist N. C. Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. 
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CUMBERLAND FARM NOTES. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Farmers hereare making good use 


of the beautiful weather for farm 
work now. If they act according te 
their expressions, they will plant 
less cotton this year and raise more 
home supplies. My observation and 
information in the parts of the State 
where I have traveled in the last few 
months, is the tobacco acreage will 
be right much increased, a probable 
decrease in cotton, and a much larger 
increase in acreage for home sup 


plies. J.C. Bam 
Cumberland Co , N. C. 


I know so many farmers who, iw 
their desire to economize and save, 
deny themselves the very things 
that, taken advantage of, would be 
the stepping stones to fortune. The 
farmer that belongs to this class wil? 
not hire extra help in time of need, 
and at the end of a busy season is 
apt to find himself in bed with a 
doctor’s bill to pay. He will ac 
buy improved farm implements, bué 
waits to borrow of a neighbor, 
while his crops go down in the 
field for want of cutting, or 
spoil for lack of cultivation. Having 
but little time to leave home, and 
taking no agricultural paper to keep 
him informed as to the state of the 
markets, he disposes of his produce 
at a disadvantage. Conveniences 
about farm or household would be 
be considered extravagant. At the 
end of the year there are no profite 
in sight, so the old cry of ‘‘farming 
don’t pay’’ is started again. We 
must remember that in all kinds of 


business there must be a certain out 
lay before success can come.—GQ. T. 
| Shirley, Sammit Point, W. Va. 
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‘Tae INDUSTRIAL AND KiDUOATION- 
AL INTERESTS OF OUR PHOPLE PaRa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or Stats Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
{mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, pure, and 
good without the world being better 
for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very 
existence of this goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





WORK FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


The newspapers of the State can 
do no better work for themselves 
and their people than by encouraging 
the establishment of rural school 
libraries. We should like for the 
editor of every North Carolina 
county paper to look over the table 
published in the next column and 
see whether or not his county has 
done all that itcan doin this matter. 
If not, let him bring it to the atten- 
tion of his readers and urge immedi- 
ate action. 





FOR BETTER COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
The first of a series of educational 
rallies planned by Superintendent 
Joyner and Governor Aycock, was 
heldin,.Greensboro last week. The 
mee! was a pronounced success, 
- paore than meeting expectations both 


“"". gto attendance and interest shown. 


“Bat that which made this confer. 
ence memorable was the joint work 
of the Southern Education Board 
and the people of Greensboro at 
the meeting Friday night. Strong 
speeches were made by Gov. Aycock, 
Superintendent Joyner, and Mr. F. 
C. Abbott, the burden of these ad- 
dresses being thatit is the duty of 
the townspeople to co-operate with 
the people of the country districts in 
improving the rural schools and 

‘school houses. Then followed some- 
thing more substantial than words. 
Dr. Wallace Buttriok, Seoretary of 
the General Education Board re. 
cently organized in New York, an- 
nounced that he was authorized to 
duplicate any amount, not exceeding 
$4,000, that might be raised by popu. 
lar subscription for the betterment 
of Guilford County’s-rural schools. 

The people of Greensboro rose to the 
occasion. Within a few minutes 
more than $4,000 was subscribed by 
men in the audience. 

This money is to be expended in 
townships that vote a specia) tax for 
school purposes. The Northern 
philanthropists who make this gift, 
attach no other conditions whatever. 
They realize that the Southern men 
here on the ground are better pre- 
pared than they are to direct the ex 
penditure of the money. 

Such was the auspicious beginning 
of amovement that means a great 
deal, a very great deal, for the coun- 
try public schools of North Carolina 
and of the entire South. The South- 
ern Education Board has millions at 
its disposal, and what it is doing for 
Guilford, itis ready to do for other 


counties that show similar interest 
enterprise. ‘This offer was only a 
feeler,’’ Dr. Buttrick said to the 


writer after the meeting Friday 
night. ‘‘And the magnificent re 
sponse will be very gratifying to the 
members of the Board, to whom I 
shall report at once.’’ 

The friends of the public schools 
should thank God and take courage. 
It is difficult to decide which spec. 
tacle is the more inspiring, that of 
men of wealth in the North con- 
tributing so liberally to the cause of 
popular education in the South, or 
that of Greensboro's townspeople re. 
sponding with such promptnese and 
enthusiasm to the call made on them. 

Now fora ringing response from 
the people who are to be helped by 
the improvement of these country 
schools! 


PAY YOUR POLL TAX. 


We have published in our State 
News department several articles 
directing attention to the fact that 
disfranchisement is the penalty pre- 
scribed for the failure of any citizen 
to pay his 1901 poll tax by May Ist, 
and as the fatal date is now rapidly 
approaching, we think the matter 
worthy of mention editorially. 

A simple statement of the facts in 
the case should suffice, and these 
facts are as follows: The tax must 
be paid, before or after this month. 
If paid before May ist, the receipt 
will enable you, if otherwise qualified, 
to vote in the election next Novem- 
ber. If not paid by May 1st, you 
will lose the right to vote in this 
year’s election, but the tax will have 
to be paid just the same. 

This is the situation, according to 
the law and the prophets, and it 
should not be necessary to say more 
to any man who values the privi- 
leges of citizenship. 


STATUS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT. 


It should be unnecessary to re- 
mind PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers 
again of the fact that under the pro- 
visions of the rural school library 
act of the General Assembly of 1901, 
only 500 libraries can receive the 
State and county aid provided for. 
And while not more than six libraries 
in any county can receive this aid, 
it will be seen that the fund is not 
large enough to aid this number in 
every county. It now seems prob- 
able, therefore, that some counties 
will soon find themselves without a 
single library and the State appro- 
priation exhausted by the calls from 
the more progressive sections. The 
following table shows by counties 
the number of libraries that have 
received State aid. The names in 
italios are those of counties in which 
six libraries have received aid from 
the State appropriation; no more 
libraries can be established in them, 
except by private subscription en- 
tirely. The names preceded by a 
star are those of counties in which 
no libraries have yet been estab- 
lished. In the other counties some 
have been established, but the State 
is ready to help enough others to 
bring the number up to six for each 
county, if asked in time. Let the 
reader see to which of these classes 
his county belongs. Remember that 
since last September 316 libraries 
have received State aid. When the 
500 limit is reached, no more can be 
aided. ‘We urge our readers living 
in counties having less than six 
libraries, to begin at once the work 
of raising the $10 needed to secure 
the $20 from State and county funds. 
Every school should have a library. 
The list by counties follows: 


Alamance....... 6 Johnston...... aa 
*Alexander...... *TONOB.... 2.20 

Alleghany....... 4 Lenotr........ 6 
DNS 6 Tancoln............ i 
RO sed 629 ais 1 *McDowell.... 

Beaufort ........ 6 Macon.......< 2 
OT re 6 Madison...... 6 
a 1 SMartin....... 

Brunswick....... 1 Mecklenburg. .4 
*Buncombe...... *Mitohell ..... 

0 Ce *Montgomery . 

Cabarrus........ G6 Moore >2..666 2 
Caldwell........: BP? Me 8 ote 6 
*Camden........ N. Hanover...6 
*larteret........ Northampton. .6 
Caswell......... RBI es «<<: 6 
Catawba........5 Orange........ 6 
Chatham........ 6 Pamiloo........1 
Cherokee........ 1 Pasquotank ...6 
WOW... osc cone 6 *Pender....... 

EIT 500% 4.4 b0 5.8 Perquimans.. .4 
Cleveland ....... 6 FPerson........ 1 
Columbus....... ee a a 6 
Craven.......... ae: ee ee | 
Cumberland..... 4 Randolph..... 6 
*Currituok...... Richmond..... 2 
Ea ava a0 k's Robeson....... 6 
Davidson........ 2 Rockingham ..6 
os Bowan..:..... 4 
10155), | a 6 Rutherford... .6 
Durham ........ 6 *Sampson...... 

Edgecombe...... & *Scotland ..... 

Foreyth......... 6 GIANT)... 5c. wx 6 
Franklin........ 4 BtORes.. ccs hs 6 
WOAMEON. ka ce ok 9 SBnrry......:.. 

ROOOOE os 5 ba sign 8 *Swain......... 

*Graham........ Transylvania. .3 
Granville ....... 4 *Tyrrell....... 

GEBINE . ooo cacacss 6 Uniom.«.)... 6 
Guilford ........ 6 Vue... so. 
WHalifax. ......5. i re 6 
Harnett......... 4 Warren....... 6 
*Hay wood ...... Washington ...6 
Henderson,......6 Watauga...... 2 
Hertford........ S Wass ss hd 6 
OS eee © Wiese os cc das a 
| Oe, oe es 6 
*Jackson........ *Yadkin....... 


*Yanoey....... 
Moore County has only two libra- 





guar four as an error in this 
table when last used made us say. 





THE EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


The East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention is one of the most successful 
institutions of the kind in the coun- 
try. Every year for twenty-six 
years the farmers of the section in- 
dicated have been meeting together, 
discussing farm problems, listening 
to addresses by agricultural authori- 
ties from other sections, and co- 
operating in the aid of worthy move- 
ments. We should like for a num- 
ber of North Carolina farmers to at- 
tend this convention, but most of all 
we should like to see such meetings 
here in North Carolina. Why can 
we not have them? Are we less pro- 
gressive than the farmers of our 
sister State (or daughter State rather, 
since Tennessee is the child of our 
commonwealth) ? 


——s 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


The Danbury Reporter, in a recent 
issue, said editorially : 

‘‘Ags soon as the spring weather 
opens up politics will begin to be 
talked and manipulated by our folks. 
The Reporter expects to be in the 
fight for Democracy, but the struggle 
on our part will be a clean one. No 
personalities or abuse will be per. 
mitted in these columns, and no un- 
fair communications will be published 
in the interest of any man or party.” 

We should like to see papers of all 
parties join the Reporter in its fight 
against base methods of campaign. 
ing. A united press could accomplish 
a great deal in this respect 





THE MOTH CATCHER AGAIN. 


We have received a letter from Mr. 
S. A. Haseltine, inventor of the moth 
catcher that is now being so exten- 
sively advertised, defending his in- 
vention against the attacks that 
have been made on it, and asking 
that we ‘‘set ourselves right with 
the farmers’’ who read this paper. 

He also sends us four testimonials 
from North Carolina people. It 
may be true that these were furnished 
in good faith, but they do not con- 
vince us of the merits of the moth 
catcher. When one tries any s0- 
called remedy and conditions seem 
to improve after its use, he is ready 
to furnish a testimonial. The thought- 
ful man realizes, however, that a 
little investigation is always needed 
to prove the improvement due to the 
use of the preparation, and not to 
other conditions. Give any kind of 
medical treatment to a hundred ordi- 
nary sick people; you can then get 
testimonials from at least ten of 
them, for in the natural order of 
things that many of them would get 
well anyhow, and ascribe their re- 
covery to the use of the drug used, 
without regard to its merit. What 
the prospective buyer should always 
seek to learn is whether the inven- 
tion or preparation is soscientifically 
constructed or compounded as to 
give it the merit claimed for it, and 
whether it succeeda, not in the 
limited number of cases from which 
testimonials can be obtained, but in 
the majority of cases. The limbless 
cotton men flaunted testimonials in 
our face; the Lipps Process agents 
have secured many testimonials ; the 
patent medicine venders have testi- 
monials galore. We know a man 
who gave an ailing negro some pills, 
and the negro, getting better, gave a 
glowing testimonial to the values of 
the prescription ; the pills were made 
of plain bread ! 

So instead of buying moth catchers 
or secret process fertilizer recipes 
because men here and there write 
endorsements of them, let us learn 
from some authority whether or not 
these preparations are so scientific- 
ally constructed or compounded as 
to make it reasonable that they 
should do the things claimed for 
them. Then let us see if in actual 
practice, in the majority of oases, 
these things are really done. 

With this object in view, we have 
secured from Mr. Franklin Sherman, 
Jr, the efficiont Eatomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, an un- 
biased and authoritative opinion as 
to the merits of Mr. Huseltine’s in- 


vention. The sum ani aubstance of 
Mr. Sherman's article pubdlisced in 
full on page 1) is that whilo the 


moth catcher may p ssibly prove 
useful in some instances, he wouid 
not think of taking the risk of buy- 


>| ing one if he were a farmer. 


We see no reason, therefore, for 
revising our opinion of the matter. 
While an arrangement has been sug- 
gested by which we could sell the 
traps to our readers at a profit of 
more than 100 per cent., we cannot 
become & party to any such scheme. 
The general opinion of agricultural 
authorities seems to uphold fully the 
views of Mr. Sherman. 








THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENT. 


Mr. J. C. Beavers, an A. and M. 
College student, furnishes a paper 
explaining the process of seed-mak- 
ing. Our readers will find it not 
only interesting, but well-written. 
One of the most striking, as well as 
gratifying features of the work of the 
College at this time is the remark- 
able interest in all forms of nature 
study. 

We should like to have a gen- 
eral discussion of plans and ex- 
periments for improving unproduc- 
tive soils. Read Mr. Meacham’s 
article on page 1; then write usa 
description of the methods that you 
have tried, and the results attained. 
There is no subject which should be 
of greater interest to farmers. 


Biologist McCarthy, of the State 
Department of Agriculture, is work- 
ing earnestly to awaken interest in 
silk culture, and is meeting with 
some success Years ago the indus- 
try flourished for a time in some sec- 
tions of the State, chiefly in the 
vicinity of Fayetteville, we believe. 
In the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington City we recently noticed 
an excellent collection of silk cocoons 
grown by Mr. Oscar G. Thompson, of 
Wayne County, in the 80’s. We are 
glad that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is to test the adaptability of 
our State to the industry and hope 
that its efforts will be successful. Of 
course, no one should go into itona 
large scale as yet, and the Depart- 
ment is acting wisely in limiting the 


quautity of silk worm eggs to besold 


to any individual. 

A large acreage in tobacco and 
home supplies, a smaller acreage in 
cotton—this is the conclusion 
reached by State Alliance Lecturer 
Bain as to what the farmers of 
Eastern North Carolina will plant 
this year, and the reports that we 
have received confirm his opinion. 

We should greatly like to receive 
alarge number uf letters on life in 
the South of other days, and hope 
that our older readers will respond 
promptly to tho request for articles 
on this topic. For further particu- 
lars, see Aunt Jennie’s letter on 
page 4. 

The article on birds in our Chil- 
dren’s Column reminds us that an 
Audubon Society to develop interest 
in birds and bird life was recently 
organized in Greensboro. One ofjits 
promoters is Prof. T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, author of the popular new book, 
“Stories of Bird Life,’’ who is au- 
thority for the statement that there 
arein North Carolina 312 recorded 
species of birds, of which only eight 
are protected by law. A summary 
of an address by Mr. Pearson, treat- 
ing of this subject, will appear in an 
early issue of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


—_———_ — oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

We oonfess that we had over- 
looked that inspiring bit of verse 
quoted by Harry Farmer as having 
been composed and published by 
Editor Johnson, of Charity and Chil 
dren. But the writer is not aspecial- 
ist in North Carolina postry, and our 
oversight may be pardoned. But 
there is no excuse for the failure of 
the Charlotte Observer to add Bro. 
Johnson to its list of immortals. The 
two lines quoted by Harry Farmer 
only whet our appetite for more, 
and we anxiously await Bro. John- 
son’s excuse for the brevity of his 
production. 


Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States says that the Con- 
stitution in any other respect may 
be amended by vote of three-fourths 
of the States, etc., but that ‘‘no 
State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.’’ And thespectacle of Sena- 
tor Penrose, representing a great 
Stato as a legislator sworn to protect 
the Constitution, proposing in blies- 
ful ignorance an amendment provid 
ing for proportional representation 
in the Senate, ia enough to make the 
angels weep—or a dog laugh. 


Governor Montague, of Virginia, 
continues to give evidence of his 
courage and efficiency. His veto of 
the bill providing for a re-apportion 
ing of the Congressional districts of 
the State was very creditable to him, 
if we are correctly informed. The 
Legislature, itseems, gerrymandered 
so as to force Congressman Otey, 
who has won the dislike of his party 
‘‘machine,’’ into a Republican dis- 
trict. There seems to have been no 
other reason for the. proposed re.ap- 
portionment and Governor Monta- 
gue, who has not an oversupply of 
admiration for machines anyhow, 
promptly vetoed the bill. 








ASTORY WITH WHICH ALL NORTH CARv- 
LINIANS SHOULD BE FAMILIAR. 


In his speech before the Good 
Roads Convention which met in 
Raleigh a few weeks ago, Dr. Charles 
D. MolIver, to illustrate his statement 
that the people always find the 
money for the things that they earn- 
estly believe they need, told the 
story of the building of the first 
North Carolina insane asylum. It is 
a bit of history that should interest 
all North Carolinians, and points an 
obvious moral. Dobbin, it will be 
remembered, was one of the four 
Secretaries of the Navy whom our 
State has furnished the Union. The 
story as told by Dr. McIver follows: 

‘*When Dorothea Dix came to Ral- 
eigh in the ’40’s to ask the General 
Assembly to appropriate $100,000 to 
establish the insane asylum now 
standing on Dix Hill in this city, 
there was no railroad from the Cap- 
ital to Greensboro and points west. 
It is said that there was not $100,000 
in the treasury for State appropria- 
tions to institutions of all kinds. 

‘Naturally, therefore, after the 
members of the Legislature had 
listened to her story with that re- 
spect all North Carolinians show to 
a good, intelligent woman, and after 
they had agreed to print the infor- 
mation this woman had collected by 
her trip through the State, visiting 
its jails and alms houses, journeying 
over bad roads across the hills and 
through the swollen streams of our 
Piedmont and western country, they 
voted ‘no’ on the bill which called 
for $100,000. - 

“But in the providence of God the 
wife of James C. Dobbin, the leader 
of the Democratic party in the 
Legislature, was taken sick and died. 
Miss Dix, always doingin merciful 
ministration what her hands found 
to do, nursed Mrs. Dobbin in her last 
illness. 

‘**What can I do,’ asked Mrs. 
Dobbin on her death bed, ‘to repay 
you, a stranger, for all that you have 
done for me?’ 

‘$SAsk your husband to re-intro- 
duce my bill to establish an insane 
asylum,’ came back as by inspira- 
tion. 

‘‘Always eloquent, the orator re- 
turned from the grave of his wife, 
and in an irresistible speech, full of 
pathos and power, secured a re-con- 
sideration of the bill, and the ap- 
propriation of $100,000. 

“Thus a woman, who herself had 
been herself an invalid from girl- 
hood, through goodness to a sister 
on her death bed, was enabled 
through the latter’s husband to 
speak new life into the men of a 
great State. And thus began North 
Carolina’s most benevolent work, the 
care of its affilicted.’’ 





It is doubly humiliating to the 
South, coming asit does so soon after 
the Tillman-McLaurin fight, to find 
the officers of the Charleston Expo 
sition seeking the services of two 
famous prize-fighters in order to at- 
trgct a crowd. We believe that no 
other exposition has ever resorted to 
such methods. The South should be 
able to get upa sufficiently attractive 
exhibit without importing Northern 
sluggers. We hope that the prize 
fight will not be allowed in Charles- 
ton. 


WHY AMERICA IN INVADING EUROPE 

It is true we have a territory of 
boundless resources and an advan- 
tageous geographical position; but 
it is not these that are giving us the 
lead, for these are but the materials 
of success. Success itself is an indi- 
vidual quality. If men of the same 
race and of the same capacity live 
generation after generation, some 
under the social and political 





conditions of the Old World, 
and some under the conditions 
of the New, the freedom of 


initiative and the freedom of op. 
portunity in a democracy will make 
the men who live under it more effi- 
cient than the men who liye under 
an aristocracy. That the English 
race ina democracy should outstrip 
the English race in an aristocratic 
society was to us a foregone conclu 
sion a hundred yearsago. If it had 
been possible for England to rid 
itself of what Burke meant by his 
fine phrase, ‘‘rank and title and all 
the solemn plausibilitics of the 
world,’’ it would new r have .been 
possible for the Amevicans in any 
way to outstrip the faglish. 

It is the simple fact that a poor 
boy born in Connecticut may become 
an organizer of g''eat industries in 
Minnesota, or an inventive lad born 
in North Caroliz.a may revolutionize 
the warfare 9. the world—that any 
man anywhcre in our democracy, if 











he have the mettle of th 
likely to win one of the cap 
of his generation ; and stil] 
fact that the man of only 
place qualities who may win only 
small measure of success for himeads 
may still keep open for hig Childre 
the road to distinotion—these are the 
simple and fundamental facts that 
determine the future domination of 
the world.—The World's Work. 
tae ae ee a 
A HINT TO ALLIANCEMEN. 

The Farmers’ Call gives this very 
unique way of increasing member. 
ship and maintaining interest in the 
grange: 

‘‘Where a grange meets with regu. 
larity and works with interest ang 
success it attracts favorable notiog 
among the outside farmers, and can 
easily win new members. Some 
granges expand their rolls in this 
way: A list is made of all desirable 
and eligible persons in the vicinity 
who are not yet members, but who 
ought to be. Then two grange com. 
mittees are appointed, one of broth. 
ers and one of sisters, the list of 
names is divided to the committees, 
and they go from house to house in 
a social way to explain about the 
grange and to enroll new members, 
It is a competitive canvass, and the 
side bringing in the largest enroll. 
ment takes the prize and wears the 
laurels. This plan arouses a lot of 
interest both in and out of the 
grange, and seldom fails of gratify. 
ing success. Try it.’’ 


6 Soil, ig 
ital Prizeg 
more the 
Common. 





WHICH WAY ARE WE EDUCATING? 

To the careful observer and earn. 
est enthusiast for a higher and better 
life on the farm, there comes a 
thought true and forcible,—are we 
educating toward the farm or away 
from it? We look at our primary 
schools, our high schools, our acade. 
mies and our colleges, and do we not 
see the tendency almost wholly 
against the farm? There is a re. 
markable development and interest 
in agricultural education in Europe, 
where it is common for agriculture 
to be taught in every grade, from 
the primary school through the ool- 
lege. Whatis the tendency in this 
agricultural nation of ours? Too 
often, we fear, away froim the farm. 
The common school recruits the 
academy, the college, the university ; 
but does it recruit the agricultural 
and mechanical college, or do what 
it ought to recruit the ranks of good 
farmers? May we'not hope the time 
is near at hand when agriculture 
will be taught not only in the com- 
mon schools, but the high schools 
as well? 

Governor Hoard says: ‘“‘Is there 
any good reason why this farmer's 
school, the country school, should 
not teach the farm boy the elements 
of agriculture ; give him some knowl- 
edge of the technical terms he must 
meet in farm journals and farm 
books, and start him on the road t0 
larger study and stronger love for 
farm life, and thus save him from 
deserting the farm? All over Europe 
there is a great revival of agricul: 
tural education in the primary 
schools ; when that is done here, you 
will have larger use and destiny for 
the experiment station and the agti- 
cultural college.”’—Dr. C. W. Bur: 
kett, in Agricultural Education. 


FARMING INTERESTS THE MOST IM 
PORTANT. 








My opinion to-day is that James J. 
Hill is the strongest personality i2 
America, and withal is possessed of 
& common sense that is most uncom 
mon. I append the following, jus 
as a taste of his quality : 

“The railroad interests in thié 
country are not the greatest, afte? 
all! The agricultural interests Fé 
most important. They represent 
one half the population of the United 
States, one-half the capital, and 
about all the patriotism, religion an4 
feeling there is. 

“The country rules the cities. I 
should be sorry to see the time come 
when the city interests controlled 
the country. At present they 4 
not. Whenever a situation com 
up where the integrity of the 000% 
try is at stake, the agriculturs! 1% 
terests rise up in a body and sweep 
the obstacle aside. It is the ™* 
who owns the land, the area UP 
which we live, who is the stronges 
factor in affairs.’’—Elbert Hubberd 
in the March Cosmopolitan. 

Greensboro captures the Republi 
can State Convention also. At 
meeting of the State Executive Com 
mittee held Saturday to name Pp! 
and date, Greensboro, August ? 
was agreed on. 
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State News. 
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From our Corres* 
twas a are sd Bechanger in all 
Parts of the State. 

The Senate has confirmed the 
pomination of Ada Hunter as post- 
master at Kinston. 

Inspector Boushee has favorably 

ported on four rural delivery 
routes in Johnston County. 

Both Raleigh and Greensboro are 
making #0 effort to capture the Re- 
publican State Convention. 

H. L. Fry of Greensboro, won the 
appointment to Annapolis in a com. 

titive examination recently held 
gnder the direction of Congressman 
w. W. Kitchin. 

Congressman E Spencer Black- 
parn has been elected the member 
of the National ‘ Republican Cam- 
paign Committee from North Caro- 
lina. The choice was made by Sena- 
for Pritchard and Congressman 


Moody. 

Statesville Landmark: A gentle- 
man who looked over the tax booke 
in the sheriff’s office last week found 
that there were about 1,200 white 
men in the county, most of them 
Democrats, who have not paid their 
poll tax. 

At least a hundred delegates from 
all parts of the country were pres- 
ent at the organization of the Cum- 
berland County Anti Saloon League. 
Entire harmony prevailed, inspiring 
speeches were made and the organi- 
gation was perfected. 

Col. Olds: Mr. Hackett, of Wilkes- 
poro, says the people of that section 
will build a very fine turnpike from 
that town to Jefferson, Ashe County, 
84 miles, and that 50 convicts will be 
employed on it, besides free labor. 
He says it will be a model road and 
that an automobile mail service will 
be put in operation on it. 

Pittsboro spesial to News and Ob- 
server: The coroner’s jury in the 
case of Lucian Tripp, returned a 
verdict that Tripp was murdered. 
Bruises were found on his head and 
suspicion points to General Farring- 
ton, a negro who was with hima 
short while before he was found 
dead. No arrest has been made. 


Some fields of wheat are beginning 
to improve in appearance, but farm- 
ers tel] us that the prospect of wheat 
generally is very glcomy. Nearly all 
the wheat on some fields is frozen 
out, and many fields are badly wash 
ed. On a whole, it looks asif the 
wheat crop of the county will be a 
very small one this year.—Newton 
Enterprise. 


Governor Aycock and State Super- 
intendent Joyner have both accepted 
invitations to attend the fifth annnal 
conference of the Southern Educa. 
tion Association, at Athens, Ga, 
April 24-27. They were invited by 
Robert C. Ogden, of New York, the 
President. Last year’s meeting was 
at Winston-Salem, and was remark. 
ably interesting end resultful.—Ex- 
change. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Commissioner of Agriculture Patter- 
son says that Dr. Salmon, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, tells him the disease among 
horses known as ‘forage poisoning,”’ 
which killed many horses in several 
sastern counties in this State last 
year, prevailed to an unusual and 
fatal degree along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Maryland to Mississippi. 


Greenville Refiector: Mr. W. M 
Smith, of Falkland, was here to-day 
and told us he had been examining 
his tobacco beds and found plants 
very scarce. This led him to inquire 
of his neighbors and also of people 
slong the road, and the same condi- 
tion Was reported by them. He says 
if this is genera), the farmers will 
hot be able to have as large acreage 
‘n tobacco this year as intended. 
How are the plants in other seo 
tions? 

The Cleveland Star notes a large 
attendance at the Gocd Roads meet- 
‘ng in Shelby. ‘All the speakers 
4greed that the time was ripe for the 
movementand that people were ready 
to vote the tax in order to get 
Toads.’’ A committee was appointed 
to confer with the county commis- 
“loners on the first Monday in May 
t “take definite steps to place this 
movement in a practical form so 
thata tax may be voted or levied 
for road purposes together with 
Plans for pursuing the road work in 
the most suocessf: 1 way.” 

Ashe ville Cor. News and Observer : 
News has been received here to the 
effect that Robt. Ogden, the New 





ville next month during his trip 
through the South, to see the meth. 
ods of education. The party which 
includes eighty-three wealthy men, 
will travel in a special train. Mr. 
Ogden’s idea is to show wealthy 
friends what is beimg done in the 
way of education in the South with 
the hope that he may induce them 
to contribute largely to the South’s 
educational interest and progress. 


Raleigh Post: The farmers of 
Rowan County are seriously ham- 
pered this year on account of the 
scarcity of labor. Nearly all the 
negroes are leaving the farms and 
settling in the cities. It is estimated 
that within the past two years 500 
negroes have left the farms in this 
county. Mr. J.C. Henley, who has 
one of the best farmsin the eounty 
is selling his farming implements 
with the purpose of quitting farm- 
ing. Asked the reason for his leav- 
ing so valuable a farm he said that 
he cannot get labor at any price. 


Speaking of the Hanna boom for 
President in 1904, Mr. Thomas J. 
Pence, Washington correspondent of 
the Raleigh Post writes: The army 
of North Carolina Republicans here 
who are linked to the Treasury are 
Hannaites first, last and all the time. 
They tell you that Hanna is a friend 
of labor and the friend of capital, 
and the one man who can continue 
Republican supremacy. I asked one 
of the oldest newspaper correspon- 
dents here why this sudden move- 
ment towards Hanna. “It is the 
work of the politicians,’’ he said. 
‘“‘They will defeat Roosevelt if they 
can.”’ 

Jim Wilcox’s fate will be with 
North Carolina’s five Supreme Court 
judges about August. The defense 
lawyers will present an able plea to 
save the young man’s life. Aside 
from exceptions taken during the 
trial there wi)l probably be presented 
affidavits telling of the demonstra- 
tion on the part of citizens while 
Lawyer Aydlett was making the 
final speech. Though many persons 
at a distance cannot understand how 
conviction was had on the evidence 
presented, most Elizabeth City citi. 
zens think it was a righteous ver- 
dict.—Exchange. - 

President John C. Kilgo of Trinity 
College arrived to-night. His mis- 
sion North is to make selections for 
four newly created chairs in Trinity’s 
faculty. These are the chairs of 
Romance Languages, German, Ap 
plied Mathematics, and Political Econ- 
omy, which are to be established as 
the result of Mr. B. N. Duke’s splen- 
did liberality. This gift is six thou- 
sand a year to Trinity, which is 
equivalent to a hundred thou- 
sand endowment. Dr. Kilgo is 
looking for quality, and he will visit 
Yale, Harvard, New York and Phila- 
delphia on his trip.—Washington 
Cor. Post. 

Scotland Neck Commonwealth: 16 
should be a matter of congratulation 
to Tarboro and this entire region 
that such fine work is done at the 
Pittman Hospital there, which is un- 
der the care of Dr. Julian Baker. 
He, with a number of other physi. 
cians a few days ago, performed a 
most remarkable operation. It was 
the removal of an enormous ovarian 
tumor. The patient was a woman 
from near Aulander. Before the re 
moval she weighed 285 pounds and 
afterwards 120 pounds, the tumor 
itself weighing 165 pounds. 
said to be the largest of the kind on 
record, Dr. Kerrer, of Johns Hop. 
kins having recorded one of 150 
pounds. 

Washington Cor. Post: It is an 
anomalous condition, but itis a fact 
that farmers in Eastern North Caro- 
lina are asking for the adoption 
of protective duties. Congressman 
Small has received petitions urging 
that a tariff duty of one dollar a 
barrel be levied on Irish potatoes im- 
ported to this country. The peti- 
tions come from Beaufort and 
adjacent territory. These petitions 
are prompted by the fact that al 
though there was a short fall crop of 
potatoes in this country the farmers 
have failed to realize good prices. 
Potatoes from abroad have been im- 
ported to such an extent that the mar- 


ket has been swamped and the home 


farmers have failed to realize the 
fancy prices that they expected. 
Darham Cor. Post: Rural libra- 
ries have been placed in thirty-one 
of the thirty-three white schools in 
Durham County. One was placed 
to-day, leaving but two schools in 
the county without a library—that 
is, but two white schools. Superin- 
tendent C. W. Massey told your cor- 
respondent to-day that he expected 





It is’ 





session. The move started by the 
last legislature—giving ten dollars 
each to the first six schools in each 
county to ask for assistance in estab. 
lishing the libraries, spread until 
practically all of the schools have 
asked for help along this line. Gen. 
Carr has assisted twenty-five of the 
thirty-one schools by giving ten dol- 
lars to each, in this way taking the 
= of the State after the first 
=. 

Dr. Dred Peacock has resigned the 
presidency of Greensboro Female 
College, the resignation to take effect 
at the end of the present term. Mrs. 
Lucy H. Robertson, who has been 
lady principal of the college for some 
time, has been elected to succeed 
him. Dr. Peacock retiring on account 
of a partial failure of health, will 
not sever his connectlon with the 
college, he having consented to re- 
main as treasurer and financial 
manager of the institution. Dr. 
Peacock has been president of the 
college for eight years and has 
brought it to the forefront of female 
colleges. The institution was never 
8O prosperous as at present. The new’ 
president isa woman of strength and 
culture. She has been in the educa- 
tional work for twenty-five years 
and is well fitted for the duties of 
of the new position to which she has 
been called.—Exchange. 





THOMAS KARLY CAPTURED, SENTENCED, 
SHOT. 


HERTFORD, N. C., April3 —Having 
lived through a tempestuous night, 
during parts of which his life seemed 
to hang by a thread, Thomas Early, 
the assailant of Miss Pearl Perry, 16 
years old, was guarded through a 
hurried trial and ordered from Eden. 
ton, N. C., toa place of more secu- 
rity, only to be shot down on the 
train when hardly beyond range of 
the town church steeples. The trial 
itself, according to official time, only 
occupied seven minutes and twenty 
seconds. Judge Jones, who lately 
said the words which meant Jim 
Wilcox’s death, sentenced Early to 
fifteen years, the maximum penalty 
in North Carolina unless the object 
be accomplished. Miss Perry was 
one of the five witnesses before the 
grand jury. 

Realizing that citizens might seek 
Early’s death in Edenton, Judge 
Jones ordered him taken to Hertford 
jail. Walking between civil officers 
and in the hollow square of a mili- 
tary company, Early reached the 
station safe and was taken into the 
forward smoking coach to a seat. 
Immediately behind him sat Deputy 
Robinson, while Sheriff Baker was 
standing in the aisle. 

When the train had been moving 
a short time, one Smith, a small, 
middle aged man who was two seats 
behind the prisoner, drew a pistol 
and fired three times in quick suc- 
cession at Early’s head. The only 
ball which took effect entered be- 
tween the ear and spinal column 
and came out of the left temple. 
Early will recover. 
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FROST HURTS TRUCK. 





Cold Weather at Wilmington Sets the Season 
Back. 

WILmineton, April 3.—Wilming- 
ton and this immediate section has 
been visited by three frosts this 
week and the truckers are beginning 
to look the least bit gloomy over the 
continued cold spell. For two morn 
ings ice has appeared in exposed 
places. The truck farms are euffer- 
ing and it is feared that much dam- 
age has resulted, especially in delay. 
ing the season. Truckers in this 
section must have early seasons for 
marketing their strawberries and 
vegetables, or else they will not be 
able to get good prices after the 
truck from the Norfolk section be 
gins to pour on the market. The 
damage to the fruit orop is slight. 
So far the cold’s greatest injury to 
the truck planters isin delaying the 
season.—Post. 


BUT A TRUCK PAPER SAYS. THE DAMAGE 
18 SLIGHT. 


WitmineTon, N.C., April 5 —Buased 
upon special reports from reliable 
correspondents concerning the en 
tire trucking belt from Norfolk to 
Southern Pines and Florence to 
Goldsboro and New Bern, the Caro- 
lina Truck and Fruit Growers’ Jour- 
nal estimates the damage to all grow- 
ing crops by the recent cold snap at 
not over 5 per cent of the estimated 
output. 

“Tt all goes to show,’’ says the 
paper editorially, ‘‘that the territory 
of the two Carolinas is the most fa 
vored of all other sections for the 
profitable growth of strawberries 
and early vegetables, and that the 
North, East and Middle West must 








WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

Latest returns from the Arkansas 
primary elections show that United 
States Senator James K. Jones has 
been defeated for re-election by 
James P. Clarke. 


President Roosevelt has appointed 
Brigadier-General R. P. Hughes a 
Major-General. Colonels Isaac D. 
De Russey, Andrew 8. Burt and M. 
V. Sheridan have been promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. 

The will of the late Cecil Rhodes 
directs the trustees to establish two 
American scholarships in Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities for each of 
the present States and Territories of 
the United States. 

The national debt of Great Britain 
was reduced during the reign of 
Queen Victoria by about $750,000,. 
000. The cost of fighting the Boers 
has so far been about $800,000,000. 
So that Great Britain has expended 
in less than three years more money 
than she saved during the entire 
sixty-three years of the Victorian 
period.—Detroit Journal. 

Efforts are being made by the 
friends of Estes G. Rathbone to se- 
cure a pardon for him from the sen- 
tence of the Havana court. Senator 
Hanna has requested the President 
to issue a pardon for Rathbone, but 
this the latter has declined to do. 
The President, however, has prom 
ised to send for the papers in the 
case and have them thoroughly re- 
viewed. 


Floods have done great damage in 
Middle Tennessee and parts of East 
Tennessee, and, as the reports come 
in, the injuries grow. Thirty out of 
thirty-five iron bridges in Giles 
County are gone. The trains on the 
Chattanooga road have yet only 
reached Murfreesboro’. The loss in 
property is enormous. So far only 
twenty-two lives are known to have 
been lost, but this number will be 
increased when all parts of the coun- 
try are heard from. Much damage 
has been done further South, but the 
worst is thought to be over there.— 
Exchange. 
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A VICTORY FOR DAIRYMEN 
HONEST DEALING. 


AND FOR 


The Oleomargarine Bill Passed by a Vote of 
39 to 31—It Had Previously Passed the 
Senate. 

WasHINGTON, April 3.—The Oleo.- 
margarine Bill passed the Senate 
to day by the following vote: 

Yeas— Allison, Burnham, Burrows, 
Burton, Clapp, Cockrell, Cullom, 
Deboe, Dietrich, Dillingham, Fair. 
banks, Foraker, Foster (Wash.), 
Frye, Gallinger, Gamble, Hale, 
Hanna, Hansbrough, Hawley, Kean, 
Kearns, Kitridge, Lodge, McComas, 
McCumber, MoMillan, Mason, Mil- 
lard, Mitchell, Nelson, Penrose, Per- 
kins, Platt (Conn.), Pritchard, Proc 
tor, Quarles and Spooner—39. 

Nays— Aldrich, Bacon, Bailey, 
Bates, Berry, Blackburn, Carmack, 
Clark (Mont.), Clark (Wyo.), Cul- 
berson, Dryden, Dubois, Foster (La.), 
Gibson, Heitfield, McEnery, McLau- 
rin (Miss.), McLaurin (8. C.), Mal. 
lory, Martin, Patterson, Pettus, Raw- 
lins, Scott, Simmons, Stewart, Talia 
ferro, Teller, Vest, Wellington and 
Wetmore—31. 

The measure as passed by the Sen- 
ate differs in some respects from that 
passed by the House of Representa 
tives. It provides that oleomargar. 
ine and kindred products shall be 
subject to all the laws and regula- 
tions of any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, into which 
they are transported, whether in 
original packages or otherwise ; that 
any person who sells oleomargarine 
and furnishes it for the use of oth- 
ers, except to his cwn tamily, who 
shall mix with it any artificial col 
oration that causes it to look like 
butter shall be held to be a manu 
facturer and shall be subject to the 
tax provided by existing law; that 
upon oleomargarine colored £0 as to 
resemble butter a tax of ten cents a 
pound shall be levied but upon oleo- 
margarine not cclored the tax shall 
be one fourth of one cent per pound ; 
that upon adulterated butter a tax 
of ten cents a pound shall be levied, 
and upon all process or renovated 
butter the tax shall be one fourth 


of one cent per pound. The manu 
facturers of process or renovated or 
adulterated butter shall pay an an 
nual tax of $600, the wholesale deal 
ers shall pay a tax of $48 per annum. 

The measure provides regulations 
for the collection of the tax and pre- 
scribes minutely how the various 
products are to be prepared for 





look to this territory for their sup. 





to send orders for the two remaining 


plies in these lines. 


The Plant System Will be Absorbed by the 
Atlantic Coast Line. 
New York, April 4.—Warren G. 
Elliott, President of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company, and 
R. G. Erwill, President of the Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western Railway 
Company, authorize the following. 
statement : 
‘‘Negotiations have been completed 
under which it is arranged that the 
Savannah, Florida & Western Rail. 
way Company will, on or before July 
1, 1902, be consolidated and will be- 
come the property of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company. The 
negotiations also contemplate that 
the other railway properties of the 
Plant system will pass under the 
control of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
the same time. 
“It has also been agreed that 
when the consolidation takes place 
the Southern Railway Company will 
have trackage rights through there- 
after for allits trains, both passenger 
and freight, over the line between 
Savannah and Jacksonville, thus 
making Jacksonville the southern 
terminus of the Southern Railway 
for its Florida service to and from 
the East.’’ 


MEMORIAL FUND COMPLETE. 


LExiIneTon, Va., April 4.—Presi- 
dent George H. Denny, of Washing. 
ton and Lee University, telegraphed 
from New York to-day that the 
memorial fund of $100,000 to found a 
chair of economics at the University 
in memory of the late President 
William Lynn Wilson was formally 
completed. Ex President Cleveland 
is chairman of the committee. There 
is much rejoicing at the university. 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


At last, under the adminietration 
of Britain’s foreign interests of Lord 
Lansdowne, the Japanese have been 
rewarded with the partnership of 
Great Britain in an effort to right 
the gravest wrong that Europe has 
done in China. The two powers will 
insist that the Powers keep their 
promise not to seize Chinese territory 
or extort concessions giving any 
Power or Powers an unfair commer- 
cial advantage over the others. The 
policy of Japan in which she seeks 
the support of England is laid bare 
in her demand that China promote to 
a place in the Peking Foreign Office 
the notorious Boxer Na Tung who 
went to Tokio to apoligize for Chi. 
na’s misdeeds. From this hour on 
we may count upon Japan as the 
hearty friend of China and we may 
be certain that her hatred of Russia 
no longer slumbers.—Julian Ralph, 
in the World’s Work. 

The recent Tennessee floods have 
caused $5,000,000 property loss and 
25 persons are reported drowned. 
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GENERAL MILES AND THE PRESIDENT. 


After persistent effort General 
Miles has succeeded in having offi 
cially published the correspondence 
between himself and the War Depart. 
ment relative to the conduct of mili 
tary affairs in the Philippines. Some 
time ago, we gather from the official 
letters, General Miles requested to 
be sent to the Philippines to take 
charge of military operations. In 
this letter he spoke of the ill success 
of present efforts and suggested that 
he could effect peace by personal 
conferences with native chiefs, etc., 
and also by bringing some of the 
prominent Philippinos to our coun 
try. In another letter he had advis- 
ed that our army in the Philippines 
be reduced by 10,000, and that this 
number be sent to China. He also 
desired to be sent to China and to be 
made Commander-in Chief of the Al- 
lied Armies of the Powers. All these 
requests have been denied, mainly on 
the ground that they are unwise. In 
the letters of Secretary Root General 
Miles is told that quite satisfactory 
progress has been made toward paci- 
fication of Filipinos, and that his 
reflections upon the conduct of the 
army there are altogether unworthy 
and undeserved. The President ap 
proves the Secretary's position. From 
a reading of the correspondence, to- 
gether with consideration of other 
recent episodes in which General 
Miles has figured, we gather that in 
his old age the besetting weakness of 
his life—vanity—has gotten the bet- 
ter of him. He should have retired 
when he reached the age of retire 
ment.—Biblical Recorder. 

James R. Garfield, a son of the 
late President Garfield, has oocepted 
the position of civil service commis- 
sioner tendered him by President 
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Roosevelt. 
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NAME. 


A New Organization Composed of All Par- 
ties Except the Demooratic and the Republi- 
ean. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April3.—For two 
days there have been here 250 dele- 
gates, representing the Populists, 
Socialists, Union Labor, Union Re- 
formers, of Ohio; the Public Own. 
ership Party, of St. Louis; the Lib. 
eral Party, recently formed in Ohio; 
the United Christian Party, and in 
fact all elements not associated with 
the Republicans or Democrats. The 
object of the meeting being the for- 
mation of a third party composed of 
all reform forces, independent of old 
parties. 
As a result, to-day, under the 
name oft the Allied People’s Party of 
the United States a new political 
organization was formed here one 
composed of reform elements opposed 
to the Democratic and Republican 
parties. The platform of the new 
organization embodies the platform 
adopted at the conference held in 
Kansas City last September, when a 
call for a convention was issued ‘‘to 
unite reform forces against plutoo- 
racy.’’ It reaffirms the spirit of the 
declaration of principles adopted at 
the national conventions of the Peo- 
ple’s Party in St. Louis, Omaha and 
Cincinnati, and the demand for 
the initiative and referendum and 
the Government ownership of all 
public utilities are its principal 
planks. 

A TASK OF HERCULES, 
The New York Commercial is au- 
thority for the statement that Rus- 
sia is contemplating building a canal, 
by the side of which project her her- 
culean task of constructing the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, or ours of 
digging the American isthmian ca- 
nal, or China’s long-ago-accomplish- 
ed work of building the Great Wall, 
or Egypt’s achievement in piling up 
the pyramids, pale into insignificance. 
It is proposed to connect the Baltic 
and the Black Seas with a canal, mak. \ 
ing use of the rivers Dnieper, Beri- 
sina and Didina, the channels of 
which would have to be deepened. 
It seems impossible that it could ever 
be done. Russia is powerful by rea. 
son of the compactness of her enorm. 
ous reaches of territory but suffers 
inconceivable annoyance in the una. 
voidable wide separation of her fleets 
and the impossibility of concentrat- 
ing them speedily, having to main- 
tain three naval divisions—one in 
the Baltic, one in the Black and one 
in the far Eastern waters. Of course 
such a canal’s trading advantages 
would be great. Says the Commer- 
cial: ‘‘For coming generations of 
Russians the proposed canal would 
be an unmixed blessing; but for the 
present generation, which is to be 
forced to construct it, it will be as 
genuine a curse as were the pyramids 
to the wretched Egyptians who wore 
out their lives in laying the heavy 
stones that compose them.’’—Char.- 
lotte Observer. 
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THE EXTENT OF OUR RAILROADS. 


From a little wooden track line 
along the Lackawaxen Creek, where 
the first locomotive in the country 
had its trial in 1829, the railroad 
systems of the United States have 
grown in seventy-three years to a 
network of rails which, straightened 
out, would make a single track ex- 
tending eight times around the 
world. Visualize this eight-fold 
girdle. Beside it a new track is pro- 
gressing twelve miles a day on the 
ninth circuit. On every five mile 
stretch is a locomotive with a train 
of eight cars. There are five men at 
work for every mile and two hun. 
dred and forty new men coming to 
work every day. The road carrfes 
more tonnage than all the ships on all 
the seas together with the railroads 
of the busiest half Europe. From 
the lines that make up the imaginary 
manifold belt one wage earner out 
of every fifteen in the country, di- 
rectly or indirectly, secures a living 
for himself and his dependents, if 
not as a fireman or a conductor or a 
superintendent, then as a locomotive 
builder or a steel worker, or even 
one of the lumbermen engaged in 
hewing down the three thousand 
square miles of timber employed 
every year for ties.—M. G. Cunniff, 
in the Wor'd’s Work. 


I like THk PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
for its faithfulness to the farmers’ 
interests and its advocacy of prin- 
ciples for the improvement and up- 
building of the farming olass of peo- 
ple. It was the first paper [in North 
Carolina] to advocate the rural free 
delivery of mails.—F. M. Adoook, 
Granville Co,, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer, April 8, 1902. 
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STRUGGLE * 





My soul is like the oar that momently 
Dies in desperate streses beneath the wave 
Then glitters out again and sweeps the sea: 
Each second I’m new born from some new grave. 


—Sidney Lanier. 





EVENING SONG.* 





Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands, 


Ab longer, longer we. 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt's pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 


And Cleopatra night drinks all. 


’Tis done, 


Love, lay thy hand in mine. 


Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven’s heart ; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands. 
O, night! divorce our sun and sky apart 


Never our lips, our hands. 


—Sidney Lanier. 





THE DAY IS DONE.* 


Come read to me’ some poem, 
Some simple and heart-felt lay, 
That shall soothe the restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
_ Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 


For like strains of martial musio, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humble poet, 
Whose songs gush from the heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 








THE “GRIT, BARE-LEGGED LADDIE.” 


The story of a boy who refused to 
allow his poverty to stand in the 
way to his desire for knowledge is 
related by an exchange: 

Nearly a hundred years ago, a 
stout, freckle faced, awkward boy 
of eighteen years, dressed in 
@ ragged waistcoat and short 
Breeches, without stockings or shoes, 
rapped one evening at the door of a 
humble cottage in northern England, 
and asked to see the village school- 
master. When that person ap- 
peared, the boy said, very modestly : 

‘SI would like to attend your even- 
ing school, sir.’’ 

“And what do you wish to study ?”’ 
asked the teacher, roughly. 

“J want to learn to read and write, 
air,’’ answered the lad. 

The schoolmaster glanced over the 
boy’s homely face and rough clothes 
scornfully, and said: 

“Very well, you can attend, but a 
grit, bare legged laddie like you 
would better be doing samething 
aise than learning his letters’? Then 
lis closed the door in the lad’s face. 

If that ‘“‘grit, bare-legged laddie”’ 
had said to the schoolmaster, ‘‘I mean 
@o become a great inventor, to be the 
friend of rich and powerful men, to 
hold conversation with kings, and 
to write my name among the great 
enes of the earth,’’ it is likely he 
would have called the boy a fool to 
@herish such wild dreams. Yet this 
poor, ignorant lad, who did not know 
the alphabet at eighteen, accom. 
plished all these things before he 
died. 

Ge did it by hard work and be- 

cause he made up his mind to do the 
best he could. He kept pegging 
away. His ignorance was a misfor- 
tune, and not a fault. His parents 
were too poor to send him to school. 
He was the son of the fireman of a 
pumping engine in a Northumber. 
Iand colliery. His birthplace was a 
hovel with a clay floor, mud walls, 
and bare rafters. When he was five 
years old he began to work for his 
living by herding cowsin the day- 
time and barring up the gates at 
aight. As he grew older he was set 
jo pioking stones from the coal, and 
after that to drive a horse which 
drew coal from the pit. He went 
half-fed and half clothed; but for 
“a’ that’’ he hsd a man's brave soul 
im his sturdy little body. 

Wor several years he was assistant 
fireman to his father; then he was 
made fireman himself. Subsequently, 
at the age of seventeen, he was 
glagman of a pumping engine, a 
gost superior to his father’s. 

But all this time, though ignorant 
wf books, he had been studying his 
mmgime. Gradually he acquired so 
somplete a knowledge of his machine 
that he was able to take it apart 
and make any ordinary repairs. The 





"Noa, 34, 35 and 86 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged enpociaily for THE PRo- 
SRESSIVE FARMER by e editor. In this 
mezies selections from the following authors 
bave alread appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mrs Brown De ea Syran, Campbell, Eugene 
Field Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Spayyam, Kipling, Lampman. 


‘“‘erit, bare legged laddie’’ was 
smarter than he seemed, and this 
fact the teacher was not Jong in find- 
ing out as the he began to teach him. 

.At the end of two years, by attend 
ing evening school, he had learned 
all that the village schoolmaster 
could teach him. This brought his 
school life to an end, but he still 
kept on studying. He bought books 
on engineering and mechanics, and 
spent his leisure in learning what 
they taught and in experimenting. 
At last he began to think about 
making better engines than those 
around him. Meanwhile he had se. 
cured the appointment of engine- 
wright at one of the great collieries 
of northern England, and he gradu. 
ally applied his plans for an improved 
locomotive He was not entirely suc. 
cestful at first, but he was not dis 
couaged. He saw his mistakes and 
corrected them. Before he was 
thirty-five years old he had con- 
structed several locomotive steam 
engines, and five years afterwards 
he had become known as a success. 
ful and energetic engineer, and was 
called upon to build long and diffi 
cult lines of railway. 

But his locomotives were too slow; 
he wanted them to run faster. Ho 
proposed to build one that would run 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
Everybody laughed at him. Some 
thought that he was going orazy. 
One gentleman who considered him- 
self very wise said to him: “Suppose 
you invent an engine capable of run 
ning nine or ten miles an hour, and 
suppose while it was running a cow 
should stray upon the track, would 
not that be a very awkward circum- 
stance?’ 

“IT should think it might be very 
awkward indeed—for the cow,’’ he 
answered. ; 

Well, he succeeded in making his 
locomotive, and at a trial which took 
place near Liverpool it attained to 
the unprecedented speed of fourteen 
miles an hour. By making certain 
improvements, this same engine, the 
Rocket, was made to attain the 
epeed of thirty miles an hour. Peo 
ple laughed no longer, but admired. 

He was invited as a consulting en. 
gineer to foreign countries, and 
wealth flowed upon him. Pbhiloso 


phers sought his friendship. His 
king offered him knighthood, but he 
refusei a title, preferring to remain 
plain (jEORGE STEPHENSON, 

“harles Metoalf, who has been 
writing advertisements for a drama 
in New York City, had an unpleas. 
ant experience in connection with a 
compositor of one of the great dail. 
ies in that city. Metcalf wrote a po 
etical advertisement, as follows: 


‘From half-past eight till half. past 
ten, 

You laugh and laugh and laugh 
again.”’ 


Imagine his surprise when a mat- 
ter-of-fact compositor set up the ad- 
vertisement and it appeared : 

‘From 8: 30 to 10. 30 
You laugh and laugh and laugh 
again.’’ —Live Matter. 





WHAT IF YOUR LOT I8 HABD? 


That submission to one’s lot means 
that one should sit helplessly before 
sorrow and disappointment while 
weeks and months pass by, is a ter: 
rible misapprehension. Life should 
be growth. These trials come to us 
that we may conquer them, wrest 
power from them. To yield faint. 
heartedly is surely ignoble, for there 
is no life so barren or hard, or sor- 
rowful, that it does not hold some 
door to wider living, if we will but 
seek it. 

Is it loneliness that closes about us 
and shuts joy from our day? Have 
we tried honestly and patiently to 
touch other lonely lives? Isit be 
cause we have no time for study 
that life seems so hard and barren? 
A friend of working girls advised 
them to learna poem as they went 
to and from their work instead of 
simply reading street car advertise- 
ments. A verse, a line of poetry, a 
single noble thought every day— 
who of us could not make time for 
this, if we would? And howricha 
harvest one short year would give 
us! Is it poverty that is eating the 
gladness from our day? It is hard, 
but there are things within our reach 
that no gold could purchase for us— 
friendship, the power of an upright 
life, the joy of earth and sky. Dare 
we, with all we have within our 
reach, bemoan our poverty ?—Frank 
H. Sweet, in Home and Flowers, 
Springfield, O., for April. 





RED TAPE IN THE TROPICS. 


Says the Saturday Evening Post: 

An incident occurréd while Admi- 
ral Dewey was commanding the Asi 
atic Station and one which illus- 
trates his independence is one known 
as the ‘‘coal incident.’’ 

It seems that his squadron was in 
need of coal, but, instead of writing 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Equip. 
ment at the Navy Department, he 
purchased s large amount of coal 
without consulting the Department 

The following is the correspon- 
dence between the Admiral and Cap. 
tain Bradford, the Chief of the Bu 
reau of Equipment, and is self-ex 
planatory. 

Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
To Dewey, Manila: 
Why did you buy so much coal? 
BRADFORD. 
Flagship Olympia, Manila. 
To Bradford, Chief Bureau Equip- 
ment, Washington : 


To burn. DEwEY. 





THE ORATOBY OF SENATOR PETTUS. 


Says the Washington Post: 

Senator Pettus solemnly arose as 
if to address the Senate. His tall 
and venerable form towered above 
his colleagues. The Senate became 
silent, waiting for the words of wis. 
dom which should fall from his lips. 

With every eye upon him, Mr. Pet. 
tus reached around into the tail 
pocket of his long frock coat and 
drew forth a plug of tobacco. Then 
he took a chew and sat down without 
saying a word. 

Evory body smiled. 





KNEW HIS PA. 


‘‘Elnathan,’’ asked the teacher of a 
boy at school, ‘‘If your father bor. 
owed from you one hundred dollars 
and should agree to pay you at the 
rate of ten dollars per week, how 
much would he owe you at the end 
of seven weeks?”’ 

‘One hundred dollars,”’ said the 
boy. 

“I’m afraid you don’t know your 
arithmetic,’’ said the teacher. 

‘“‘Well,” said the boy, “I may not 
know my arithmetic, but I know 
my father.’’—Henry Elias Howland. 


-~_ 


THE PRESIDENT’S ESTIMATE OF HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

In speaking of his daughter Alice 
to a friend President Roosevelt once 
said: “She does not stay in the 
house and fold her hands and do 
nothing. Sha can wtk a9 far as I 
Gan, and she often takes a tramp 
of several miles at the pice T sot for 
her. She oan rite, driva, akee, shoot 
—thongh she doasn’t care much for 
the shooting I don't mini that. 
It isn’t necessary for her health, but 
the outdoor «xercise ix, and she haa 
plenty of it.’’—April Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 





sey congratulate you, my dear sir, 
on the marriage of your daughter. I 
see you are gradually getting all the 
girls off your hands.”’ 

“Off my hands—yes! But the 
worst of it is I have to keep their 
husbands on their feet.’’—Tit Bits. 





Take off this load of responsibility 
from the human race and we might 





be happy, but we never could be 
great.—Lyman Abbott. 








_ Our Social Chat. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

In the blossoming of the early 
flowers, the bursting of the buds on 
the trees,and the ploughing in the 
fields, we have enough to remind us 
that spring is really here, and know- 
ing this the good housekeeper will 
avail herself of every opportunity 
to prepare for summer. Moths are 
one of the greatest nuisances of sum- 
mer housekeeping. To prevent their 
future depredations prepare for 
their attacks now by thoroughly 
airing, brushing and shaking every 
article that is to be packed away. 
Replace lost buttons and mend gar- 
ments that will be first needed next 
fall. This done, they will be per- 
fectly safe fram mothsif you will 
procure stout paper sacks, place the 
articles to be kept in them, then 
seal the sacks and put them away. 
If you cannot get the bags, you can 
buy at the drug store oil of red cedar 
and with a little paint brush apply 
it to all cracks in trunks, boxes and 
drawers, thus rendering them moth- 
proof for quite a while. Our grand- 
mothers had cedar chests in which 
to pack the most costly apparel, but 
we must content ourselves with this 
simple substitute. Occasionally 
through the summer months saturate 
small pieces of cotton with the cedar 
oil and place in the receptacles where 
the clothes are stored, being care 
ful, however, that it does not come 
in contact with the goods, as it 
mskes a reddish yellow stain which 
is hard to remove. 

Before beginning to pack things 
thoroughly, clean every closet, war- 
drobe, etc.; then use some insecti 
cide in every crevice, and if the ar- 
ticles are properly cleaned, you 
need have little fear of insects of 
any kind. I have found kerosene 
oil and borax both every efficacious. 

By the way, be sure to get a sup 
ply of borax this spring to sprinkle 
in pantries, safes and wherever food 
articles are kept thus forestalling 
the littie ants that are always busy, 
you know. 

Minnie furnishes us this week a 
thoughtful comparison of an inci- 
dent in nature with an incident in 
human life. 

Ruby, who has never written a 
dull paragraph for our department, 
discusses the topic suggested by Mr. 
Parker. 
prize tucker will be awarded May Ist. 
Those that wish to compete for it 
have little time to lose. 

The two members of our Circle 
who were called on to award the 
prize offered by Editor Poe for the 
best letter for Chat written in Feb- 
ruary or March, found the task 
somewhat troublesome by reason of 
the rather indefinite wording of the 
announcement of the competition, 
‘-For the best letter’’ was the phrase 
used. Did that mean the most 
helpful, the most thoughtful, the 
most entertaining, or the best in 
style and language? They were un. 
able to say as to this, but finally 
(after examing all letters received 
by me in February and March) 
agreed that the book should go to 
Rebecca, whose letter was written 
March 27th, but was crowded out 
of our last issue. In order that our 
readers may know the real name of 
the successful competitor, I should 
be glad if Rebecca would give me 
permission to publish her name and 
postoffice, if she has no objections ; 
this is optional with her. 

And by the way, I sometimes 
think it would be nicer if more of us 
gave our real names. Would it not 
add weight to some of the letters? 
I speak of the matter now because 
tke almost unexceptional use of pen 
names May cause some writers to 
think this compulsory. The writer 
may use his or her own pleasure as 
to the matter ; only please do no not 
choose very odd or very sentimental 
names. 

But I must not forget to say that 
the editor has sent a copy of ‘*The 
Princess, Maud, and Other Poems,”’ 
by Tennyson, to Rebecca, as the 
prize. 

lam also authorized to announce 
that competion for another book as 
& prizes will begin at once. The con- 
ditions as named by Editor Poe are 
as follows: 

“The book will be given for the 
most interesting letter regarding the 
South of other days—incidents, re- 
miniscences, sketches, etc., of life in 
the South in slavery days, or in the 
Civil War, or in the days of Recon- 
struction and the Kuklux. Any 
writer can discuss any one or all 
three periods. This prize, which is 
offered by THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and not by me personally, is a copy 





Do not forget that the) 





of Rev. James Battle Avirett’s 
The Old Plantation,’ a desoription, 
of ante-bellum life in North Caro- 
lina; bound in cloth, 202 pages. 
The book will not be awarded until 
at least eight letters on the subject 
are received.”’ 

Now let the older readers of the 
Chat, soldiers and soldiers’ wives, 
etc., relate their own memories of 
war days and plantation lips, and 
let the younger readers write what 
they have heard from the life of 
older people. Who will be first to 
respond? AUNT JENNIE. 





A LESSUN FROM THE SEASON. 


Dear Aunt JENNIE :—‘‘The wild, 
mad March,fell Winter’s discrowned 
King,’’ made a furious attempt to 
show us that he is not ‘‘a child of 
spring.” He rolled up trom the 
west a great, dark mantle that 
threated to envelop earth and sky 
with one great pull of darkness, 
flattering with wind and storm. 
But it passed quickly by, leaving 
only a trace of snow and the biack- 
ened buds of flowers that were too 
tender to withstand the freezing 
touch of his icy hand. 

And there are hearts that beat 
with high hopes when their young 
feet trod the well-worn path to the 
o)d school house on the hill, and they 
watched with eager eyes the burst- 
ing of bud and bloom, and stopped 
at times to listen to the mocking- 
bird’s carol, as he welcomed the com- 
ing of spring. But ere the sound 
seed corn of truth had taken deep 
root in those hearts, they were 
overspread by the wild and furious 
waves of passion and sin, and the 
tender blades and buds of promise 
were left blackened, as though fire 
had scorched them. Then the skies 
gathered darkness overhead, a8 
friend after friend(?) turned the 
cold shoulder, and the erring wan: 
derer sought in vain a resting place 
for his weary head. 

But there is hope for even those. 
The Christ who had not where to 
lay his head, calls unto such in the 
language of the deepest sympathy, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’’ And there are Chris- 
tians, too, who are seeking for such, 
and bidding them welcome to the 
feast prepared for the Wedding of 
the King’s Son. MINNIE. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





TO PUT SOME OF SPRING’S HAPPINESS 
INTO LIFE. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :— 


‘SA soft breeze kissed the expectant 
moon, 

A bluebird sang a witching strain, 

A crocus bloomed: and spring was 
born.’’ 


After passing through a long, cold 
winter, how sweet are the first flow. 
ers that bloom, heralding the advent 
of spring! They teach us a lesson, 
and remind us of the glorious resur. 
rection. 

With spring’s return, let us re- 
ceive a new impulse, new vigor, giv 
ing better preparation for the duties 
cf life. 

It is an old teaching, but one 
which we need constantly to recall 
to mind, that the one who does that 
duty which is nearest at hand, is the 
one who accomplishes the most for 
the world. 

The ordinary duties of life may 
seem commonplace and monotonous 
—the round of yesterday, we may 
think, is the round of today, and 
will be the round of to-morrow; and 
thus life passes and we have nothing 
to show for all our trial and care. 
Bat this is a mistake. 

We are plantad amidst these cares, 
as seed are planted in the ground, 
that we may come in contact witb, 
and gain access to, the very mate. 
rials necessary for our ° growth. 
These cares, these common duties 
and employments are the very mate- 
rial out of which the web of life is 
woven. 

There is an attractive side to every 
thing. Nothing brings so much 
pleasure to its possessor as does the 
keen sense of appreciation. It points 
out the beauties of nature that are 
all about us, gilds the commonplace, 
and emphasizes the joys of life and 
of living. 

I was forcibly impressed with 
Aunt Jennie’s letter, telling how to 
grow old beautifully. I remember 
reading of an old woman whose face 
was serene and peaceful, though 
trouble had not passed her by. 

The Fretful Woman asked her 
one day for the secret of her hap 
piness, and the beautiful old face 
shone as with a newly risen joy. 

‘*My dear,"’ she said, ‘1 keep a 
‘Pleasure Book.’’’ 





ET EAI e622 

“A what?’ 

‘**A Pleasure Book.’ Lo 
learned that there was Sih ay : 
dark and gloomy that it did ne 
contain somé ray of pleasure wad 
have made it the business of mg lif 
to write down the little things whigh 
mean 60 much to a woman. [ have 
book for every year since : 


— 


I lef 
school, and a place for Overy day. 7 
is but a little thing: the new gown 


the chat with a friend, the thought 
fulness of the husband, a flower : 
book, a walk in the field, a letter, rN 
concert or a drive; but it al) goes 
into my ‘Pleasure Book,’ and when] 
am inclined to fret I. have Only to 


read a few pages to see what a happy 
woman I am.”’ 


IT amsure we can all keep a ‘‘Ploag 
ure Book.’’ And when the corners 
of your mouth are down, and yon 
are an unhappy looking creature 
elevate your expression. Think of 
the pleasantest thing that ever hap. 
pened to you; the kindest thing 
that was ever done for you; send out 
the most generous, sweetest, most 
helpful thoughts to your friends: 
then you will be beautiful. 

The time for the book prize to be 
awarded is fast approaching. A goog 
book is worth trying for; ‘its Prive 
is above rubies.”’ 

The letters of Social Chat are be. 
coming more interesting. I, like 
Reader, trust there will be no isang 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER with. 
out them, or without one from Aunt 
Jennie. 

Jennie Acton, let us have your let. 
ter on that great big subject that is 
up for discusssion. REBECOA. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 

THE SPRING AND SUMMER WARDROBE 
FOR THE FAMILY. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Seeing the 
competitors are few as yet for the 
‘‘Magic Tucker,’’ I shall now give 
my ideas on the summer wardrobe. 

For the mother, sufficient number 
of neat print wrappers for every day 
wear, with a nice black skirt and as 
many shirt waiats, includinga white 
pique and silk waist for best, as the 
purse will permit. 


For the young lady, a cotton jeans 
skirt and gingham shirt waists for 
every day ; white and dainty colored 
lawns and organdies, black skirt, 
silk and cotton shirt waists, witha 
literal supply of stock collars and 
ribbons; belts, gloves and neat com- 
fortable shoes, will be a neat ani 
appropriate wardrobe for any occa 
sion and may be alsoa very econoni- 
cal one. 

For the little girls’ school dresses, 
there is nothing neater or with bet: 
ter wearing qualities than denim 
trimmed with white tape. Ging: 
ham aprons worn with is will lessen 
the amount of laundering. A large 
palmetto hat with a thin, dainty 
colored lining shirred on, band, ro- 
sette and strings of same material, 
will be equally as pretty and much 
less trouble than bonnets, and much 
cooler for Sunday wear White 
dresses are prettier and look better 
after being laundered than most 
colored fabrios; for visiting, cham- 
brays, ginghamsor prints with white 
aprons make a dainty outfit; then 
with black slippers and hose the lit 
tle miss will be furnished with 4 
complete wardrobe, if you add 4 
pretty, solid color of outing under: 
skirts for school and every day 
wear, which do not soil quickly like 
white skirts. 

For baby’s every day wear ging 
hams, chambrays or denim for the 
two-year-old, with white pique, dim- 
mities or lawns for best 

For our little school boys, corduroy 
pants and cheviot waists will stand 
more wear and tear; while for best 
and visiting, orash or linen, percsle 
and white madras or p'que, with 
dark pents, French gingham and silk 
ties, with palmetto hat for every 
day and a nice sailor for Sundsy— 
and we have onr little boys provided 
for. 

I shall not give a list for father 
and big brother, as their apparel is 
mostly bought ready made. 

We must not forget to inolude 4 
supply of gingham aprons for mother 
and the young ladies to wear when 
they are at work. A pretty way t0 
make them is with a gathered bib i2 
front with shoulder-straps fastened 
to band in back. Then with siccvé 
protectors made from old stocking 
legs the dress is protected and this 
saves much washing and ironing. 
The aprons are really pretty made 
with ruffles over the shoulders and 
trimmed with white tape. 

I have not given prices 48, of 
course, the price of goods varies with 
the locality, but here in Charlotte 
I can buy acomplete and very liberal 
wardrobe for our family of five for 
$25, and of course this could be cut 
down to $15 by leaving out some ° 
the trimmings and extras, which aré 
not really essential, but add to the 
beauty of our wardrobe. 

Let me say to the busy mother 
who does all her own work and 
with no grown-up daughter to help: 
Put fewer tucks and ruffles on your 
children’s clothing and trim inste# 
with valenciennese lace and the 
ishing braids. It will save yo? 
many stitches, besides giving yo" 
more time for rest and recreation. 


Rosy. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
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“Children’s Column. 


Christian Life Column. 





—qe1'NIN’ TO THE APRIL RAIN. 


I love to stan’ an’ listen on the 
old barn floor, 
‘Long ‘bout the fusto’ April, when 
the rain comes down 
A drammin’ on the shingles with a 
steady, gentle roar, 
An’ the grass is jes’ a-greenin’ all 
oun’; 
‘Long ‘pout "the fust o’ April, ‘fore 
the cows get out to grass, 
An’ are lyin’ in the stables handy 


Yes, 


ons chewin’ o’ the cud 
An’ a stirrin’ up their blood, 
Fer they ‘pear to know that pas- 
tur’ time is nigh. 


Yes, I love to stan’ an’ listen on the 
* old barn floor, 
An’ listen while the steady April 
rain jos’ drips. : 
an’ I kinder git to lookin’ through 
the wide south door 
At the old creek medder where the 
fust cow-slips 
By the creek’s low borders are a 
pokin’ up their heads, / 
Jes’ tosee What in natar’s goin’ 


on. 
An' | kinder feel to lean 
To the yeller an’ the green 
Of the cowslips in the medder 


over yon. 


§o I love to stan’ an’ listen on the 
old barn floor, 

While the big lazy cows on their 

cuds chew slow, 
An’ watch the grass a-greenin’ all 
the wide fields o’er. 

For the early an’ the late rains 

show 
That the golden time o’ harvestin’ 
will never fail to come; 

'N’I kinder git to love the April 
List'nin’ on the old barn floor, 
Gazin’ through the big south 

oor, 

ieee this old ’arth green up 

again. 
—Sheldon C. Stoddard. 
—o 
THE BOYS AND THE BIRDS. 

Mothers can do a good thing for 
the boys, the birds and the farm if 
they will early in their boys’ lives 
get them into proper relations to the 
birds on the farm. The small boy 
naturally likes to throw stones at the 
birds. As soon as he can manage a 
sling, he naturally practices on the 
birds with that and only abandons 
the sling when his father trusts him 
with a gun, but all the while he likes 
to practice on the birds. 

He should be taught from the very 
beginning that this is all wrong, that 
the birds are not bothering him, that 
they have the same right to live that 
he has, and besides that the birds 
are his friends and his father’s 
friends. They are friends because 
they please him with their songs; 
friends because they make war on 
his enemies, the insects and the 
weed seeds. He should be taught 
that these two, the insects and the 
weeds, make his father’s life a bur- 
den; thatif he don’t want to pick 
potato bugs and pull weeds out of 
the corn, he must stand by the birds ; 
that if he wants to eat apples with 
out worms in them, thatif he wishes 
to be free from picking the worms 
of the strawberries and the cur- 
tants, he must protect the birds. 

It is very easy to teach boys nat- 
tral history on the farm, and one of 
the best places to begin is with the 
birds and their enemies, the insects. 
Teach him to watch the blackbird or 
the robin picking the worms out of 
the sod on the lawn or in the fields 
Encourage him to find out what par- 
ticular varieties of worms injure the 
farmer, what birds eat them, and 
teach him the names of the winter 
birds and the weed seeds they devour. 
Explain to him that there is nota 
Song bird that is not a help to the 
farmer; that while the robin may 
tako the cherrias once in a while, 
While the blackbird may take an 0c 
asicnal grain of corn, and while the 
jay bird may be a thief on occasion 
and a braggart and blowhard always, 
yet the good they do far more than 
Tecompenses for the evil. Teach 
him courage by pointing to the ex 
ample of king bird, wich can lick 
anything fifty times its size that fli:s 
through the air. Don’t tell him the 
birds are all saints. They are not. 
They have their vices and their 
Virtues, but insist above all things 
that there shall be peace between 
him and all the birds that fly except 
the occasional chicken hawk that 
hus taken to the habit of stealing 
chickens or the English sparrow that 
builds its nest in the porch and 
fights off the song birds. 

The mothers will have to do all 
oe because the fathers are all too 
4 » Or think they are, and besides 

ade war on the birds themselve 


When they were boys.—Wallace’s 
armer, 


Good manners never can intrude. 
~E Moore. 








BREATHING AND PRAYING. 


BY REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 

If we do not get breath it matters 
very little what else we get. Food, 
warmth, sleep, are of no avail if we 
cannot breathe. The entering into 
the presence of God and communing 
with him is the renewal of our 
spiritual atmosphere. 

Set before your mind the case of 
the diver who has to go down to 
work in the depths under the sea. 
The water is the breath of the fish. 
but itis death to him. The condi- 
tion of his life is that the air of this 
upper world be pumped down to him. 
Then he goes down without fear, 
careful beforehand to see that all is 
right with the atmosphere above 
him, and oareful, however deep he 
goes, or however busy he is, to keep 
the communication open with that 
upper world to which he belongs. 
He is not always thinking about his 
breathing, but he cannot do without 
it for a moment, and he knows bet- 
ter than to suffer any trifling with 
the apparatus that secures his 
safety. 

So are we in this world ; the atmos 
phere is too dense for our new life. 
And yet our duty lies down here. 
Well, fear not, go down; only first 
of all be sure about the communica- 
tion with that higher life to which 
we belong. If that be broken off or 
neglected, we die. Take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me! is a ory for 
every life, and this hiding of our- 
selves with God in prayer is the ad- 
justing of the apparatus with that 
source whence comes the breath of 
life to us. 

Nothing oan take the place of this 
quiet walking with God. It were a 
mad folly to try to live without 
sleep or food; but what of the man 
who tries to live without breath? 
That is what you are doing if you 
suffer prayer to dry up intoa mere 
set of phrases, which are repeated 
without any thought of heart. 

Prayer is more than a kneeling 
and asking something from God— 
much more. What we need is to 
get into the presence of God. We 
want the hallowing touch of God’s 
own hand and the light of his coun- 
tenance. Tarryingin His presence 
we must have the breath of God 
breathed into us again, renewing the 
life which he created at the first. 
This is the first, the great need of the 
life of holiness.—Christian Advocate. 





DON’T WAIT FOR PERSECUTION! 


Perhaps few confessed Christians 
would fail to stand the test of phy- 
sical martyrdom and death if faced 
with the alternative of renouncing 
their Christian faith. Most of us 
honestly believe that we would not 
give up Christ under such circum- 
stances, and the testing times of 
persecution have always brought 
forth abundant Christian heroism 
and loyalty to the Master. But for 
those of us who would expect to find 
strength to stand the fierce tests 
thet come toso fewin these Chris- 
tian days, how igncminous are our 
daily failures under the tests of 
every-day life! How thoughtlessly, 
how complacently, how constantly, 
we dishonor Him whose name we 
bear! Are we not renouncing him 
when, in the face of temptation, we 
refuse to receive from him the 
strength that we know is oursif we 
will? Are we any better than the 
persecuted one who, to escape the 
stake or the sword, cries out that he 
knows not this Christ? Do not wait 
for another Boxer outbreak to prove 
your fidelity to him. Do it to-day !— 
Sunday School Times. 





Men and women are laboring and 
suffering but is there more of it for 
Christ's sake or that of his cause 
than there is for the ordinary en- 
terprises of life? Men visit the sick 
and minister to the poor, but do they 
evince any of the heroic spirit in the 
extent of sacrifices of this ministry? 
Men are giving to the enterprises of 
the Church and for the upbuilding 
of humanity, but do any or many of 
them suffer as heroes in the giving? 
Do we have any or much heroic 
giving in these times; giving that 
amounts to suffering or sacrifice on 
the part of those who give? There 
is liberality, we know but does it 
amount to Christian heroism?— 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 





— 


This isa wonderful power which 
god gives us when He first blesses us, 
and then sends us forth to bless 
others. But it costs self-sacrifice to 
be a blessing.—C. L. Goodell. 


STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 


in one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 2% cents. 
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Nature Study. 
HINTS ON NATURE STUDY FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. 





No. 10 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for The Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N.C. 


Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Argument for nature study is no 
longer necessary. Mothers wish to 
know how to direct their children to 
see and feel the wonderful life about 
them. Every teacher is fully alive 
to the demand for nature study in 
the school room. The question that 
both mothers and teachers are ask- 
ing ‘‘How shall I begin?’’ ‘‘How can 
I prepare myself for this work?’’ 
The lover of nature will tell you to 
£0 out into the woods and fields and 
learn lessons direct from the Great 
Teacher. That means little to one 
whose eyes have been dulled by 
years of non-seeing. Contact with 
nature supplemented by association 
with some of the pioneers in this 
field of nature study through their 
writings is one of the surest ways to 
get a grasp upon the subject. It is 
then to some of the writers of this 
line that I would direct your at- 
tention. 

First there are a number of books 
that I shall designate as knowledge 
books for parents, teachers or chil- 
dren. ‘‘Eye Spy’’ and ‘‘Sharp Eyes,”’ 
published by Harper Bros., New 
York, are unrivalled in artistic illus- 
tration and the close intimacy into 
which the author has come with 
nature. In his ‘‘Eye Spy’’ Mr. Gib- 
son has confined himself more strict- 
ly to the freaks of insect life ; ‘‘Sharp 
Eyes”’ is really a calendar of seasons, 
noting the changes in plant and ani- 
mal life that come with the passing 
of the months. 

Another nature writer who inter- 
ests both young and old with his 
interesting animal studies and keen 
appreciation of the quaint ways of 
wood folk, is John Burroughs. In 
his ‘‘Riverby’’ and his more recent 
“Squirrels and other Fur bearing 
Animals,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, he has illus- 
trated what is meant by the term 
‘sin touch with nature.’’ Other books 
by Mr. Burroughs are well worthy 
of mention, but these are represen- 
tative. 

Long’s ‘*‘Ways of Wood Folk,”’ 
‘sWilderness Ways and Secrets of 
the Woods,’’ published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston, are most charming in 
style and introduce the reader to 
some of our shy neighbors in fur. 
The books stand for good literature 
and scientific accuracy. 

Equally fine in style is Frank M. 
Chapman’s ‘Bird Life’’ published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
It is comprehensive ; but not labori- 
ous in its treatment, is beautifully 
illustrated and is quite the book for 
a family library. Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler has also added much to the knowl- 
edge of birds, their interesting habits 
and cunning ways. One of her re- 
cent books, ‘The First Book of 
Birds,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., deals with the socio. 
logical side of bird life and is most 
sympathetic in its treatment. An 
other delightful, readable book on 
birds has been written by Mr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, of this State. In 
his stories of bird life he has shown 
a close intimacy with the birds he 
has introduced into his stories and 
has ina most subtle way suggested 
a moral lesson without forcing the 
subject upon the reader. B. F. John 
son & Co., are the publishers of this 
little book. 

‘Firat Studies in Plant Life,’’ by 
Atkinson, published by Ginn & Co, 
has been written with the view of 
bringing the life processes of the 
plant within the reach of the child. 
The book both in style and presenta- 
tion is admirably adapted as a text 
book for school use or it may be 
used to good advantage by the reader 
at home. Bailey’s ‘Plant Studies,”’ 
(Ginn & Co.), is still another book 
that will interest both the young 
naturalist and older students of 
plants. ‘‘Plants and Their Children”’ 
by Mrs. Dana.is a choice little book 
for the young botanist. This book 
is published by American Book Co. 
‘‘Ten Common Trees’’ by Susan 
Stokes is a delightfulintroductlon to 
the subject of forest trees. (Ameri 
cian Book Co) 

There are numerous books written 
directly indicating systematic work 
to be taken up by the common school 
teachers, for if nature study is to be 
of value it must be systematic. Of 
these books I can only indicate a few 
that to me seem most helpful. [ 
would mention ‘‘Jackman’s Nature 
Study,’’ published by Henry Holt. 
In this book Mr. Jackman takes up 











ject to the season, introducing vari- 
ous branches of natural science, 
botany, zoology, physios, chemistry, 
mineralogy, etc. Another helpful 
book for teachers is published by D. 

C. Heath & Co. Itis‘‘Nature Study 
and the Child’ by C. B. Scott. First 
the author lays a foundation by a 
treatment of the subject in itself; 
then he proposes a plan of work for 
the grades carrying the work sys- 
tematically through the year and 
lastly gives illustration of what has 
been accomplished by this plan in 
various schools. The book is admir- 
able for the teacher who, unprepared 
by scientific training, wishes to take 
up this work in her school. Another 
less comprehensive book but rich in 
Suggestion comes from California: 
‘Lessons in Nature Study,’ by Jenk 

ins and Kellogg, is the title, and is 
the direct result of work accom. 
plished in one of the graded schools. 
The interest in nature study is so 
widespread that some States and 
educational institutions are issuing 
bulletins upon nature study which 
at little or no cost are accessible to 
the enthusiastic student. First and 
earliest are the Cornell Bulletins 
issued by the Nature Study Bureau 
at that institution. These are valu- 
able additions to any nature study 
library. The March number of the 
‘*Teachers College Record’’ published 
by Columbia University, N. Y., con- 
tains outlies tor a very valuable 
course in nature study together with 
an excellent list of the literature on 
the subject. 

The Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a 
Nature Study Leaflet edited by Miss 
Miller which is free in its systematic 
arrangement and wealth of sugges- 
tion. The Indiana Nature Leaflets 
are also well worthy of mention. 

For the very little folks at school 
and at home there is a wealth of 
material. I can mention a few series 
that seem especially attractive to 
to the teacher as supplementary 
reading material at school or at 
home. 

I have been delighted with The 
Field and Forest series by Chase 
issued in seven volumes, ‘Plant 
Babies’’ in two volumes by the same 
author are charming first year stud 
ies. This series is issued by the 
Educational Publishing Company. 
The same Company also publishes 
another series which have been well 
received, ‘‘Leaves from Nature's 
Story Book,’’ by Kelly. 

The ‘Sea Side and Way Side’’ 
Series, ‘‘Griel’s Glimpses of Nature,’’ 
“From September to June,’’ by M. 
L. Warren, published by Heath, are 
captivating in style, and rich in in- 
formation. For first year reading 
the last two mentioned are among 
the very best books of this nature 
that have yet appeared. 

The entire movement in nature 
atudy is for the benefit of the chil. 
dren. The aim is to cause the child 
to love nature. Contentment and 
happiness are the results of think- 
ing, and one thinks much when he 
sees much. ‘‘When all is said and 
done, it will be found that the sig- 
nificant mark of this century is not 
its invention nor its learning: it is 
the spirit of altruism which sacri- 
fices everything that the child may 
have a fuller life.”’ 


——ee oe Oe” 

On one occasion, when a boarder 
had devoured everything eatable on 
the table within his reach, and when 
the landlady had supplied until her 
strength and patience were well nigh 
exhausted, she suddenly broke out 
with: ‘I shall certainly have to 
raise the price of your board!” 
‘Don’t think of doing such a thing,”’ 
he replied. “It is nearly killing me 
now to eat all I pay for, and should 
you raise my board and compel me 
to eat more, it will be the death of 
me,’’—Exchange. 





QUITE NATURAL. 


He who in his bed is ill 

Must expect a bitter pill ; 

But he who throws the pill away 

Will live to die some other day. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept etron 
puny littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 2c. 
$1.00 PER SETTING OF 13. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
Delivered Free to any express 
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uniform and reliable. 





INCHESTER 
“LEADER” and “REPEATER” -- 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS,*SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 





wa Sell Tag DEO 
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$ Rats and Mice. $ 


Drives them away alive. 


They don’t 
die in the house, but leave and atay gone. 
No dangerous poison, troublesome traps 





$ or misccievous cats, 

$ Drives them away like magic. Form- 
ula only 10 cents; former price was one 
dollar. Money back if not satisfactory. 

R. A. ROCKWELL, Vineland, N.C. 
(4-04046-4466468 
RUPTUR CURED while \ou work You 

pay 3 whencured Docure, no 
HY. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 971, WESTBROOK, 
AINE. 
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KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and Pha ad 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

| A Turkey Hunt 

| is made excitable and profitable by the use cf 


i Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever proe 
duced, and never fails to draw them to ins: 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


| lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. : 














$5.00_ SHES $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is made !in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We [think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Ete. 


Raleigh, N. C. 











‘‘ America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 





Departments and Special Articles: 
Current Fashions. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The'Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses, 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


Home Cooking. 





tens of all the styles illustrated and 


rately cut and perfect 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. 


missions. If you do, send for list. 


the Ledger Monthly. 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 


Some of our agents prefer working for ‘ial If you will mention this paper when 
elegant premiums rather than for cash com- 


ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Pattems,---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
escrived in the Fashion Department each month 
are furnished to snbsribers at the nominal 
Monthly Patters a e equal to any yattern on the market and are guarantee 
tting The Pattern De 
subscribers, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman who does her home dressmaking. 


riceof 6 CENTS EACH The Ledger 
d accu- 
partment is couducted for the benefit of 


| SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


write we willsend you a sample copy of the 
Ledger Monthly Free. 


Agents make money taking aubscriptions for 


Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CD,, 26 fourth dve., New York, 


ke" We will send the Ledger Monthly and TH ProcressivE FARMER both 
one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 





of the Farm and Fireside. 





NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 

















We will send any one a copy of 


Address : 





(Routes.) W. E. WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C. 


mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper. 
iment Statién, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—AlII the different breeds 
are described and illustrated dnd 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes. are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


ven. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save,money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 


It con- 


this work and THe PROGRESSIVE FaR- 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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SWINE?) 


Peper, giving up-to. 
feports, send i 


Correspondence. 


BUILDING AND MAINTAINING PUBLIC 
ROADS. 








Corn Cracker Ridicules the Antiquated Sys- 
tem Now in Force and Calls for a More 
Modern Plan. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
AsI have been very busy in the 

discharge of my duties as teacher of 

a public school, my correspondence 

to your columns has been neglected. 

If your readers will indulge me, I'll 

contribute something as to the build- 

ing and maintaining of good roads. 

We are painfully aware of the fact 
that in this section, with one or two 
exceptions, we have no roads worthy 
of the name. We are further aware 
that the present system has been in 
use for over fifty years, and has 
been a disastrous failure. 

In the first place, itis not to be 
supposed that a man who never saw 
a good road isa past master in the 
art of laying off, building, or keeping 
one in good order. Yet that is the 
very man who is appointed overseer 
in this county. Boys of 20, who have 
never been 30 miles from home, 
never saw any implement but an axe, 
a mattock and ashovel, are placed 
in charge of a force of hands, three. 
fourths of whom don’t own a horse, 
amule or vehicle of any kind, and 
who are on all occasions walking 
delegates. Each man is warned to 
bring an axe, ora shovel, and seme 
cut ‘‘bresh’’ and put them in the road 
while others cover them up. The 
first heavy rain washes it all out, 
and leaves the road gutter-ehaped. 
Before court they go through the 
game process, and each time the 
supervisor, who is a ‘squire that 
never sawa good road either, goes 
over it and declares the same in good 
oondition. 

Being road overseer and teaching 
school are the only two vocations 
where knowledge and experience 
count for nothing. If a man can’t 
read, never tried to read the school 
law, can’t spell, and don’t know 
whether Porto Rico is in Chicago or 
Fleet Street, London, he is certain, 
here, to get 99 on reading, 99 on 
school law, 100 on spelling, and 100 
on geography. If he is ‘‘agin’”’ 
taxation, ‘‘agin’’’ free schools, 
“agin’” every improvement, and re 
gards Cleveland County as the be- 
ginning and the end of all earthly 
wisdom, he is the ideal candidate for 
the honors and emoluments of road 
overseer. 

While every up to-date farmer 
uses reapers, mowers, steam thresh- 
ers, and diso plows and harrows, he 
pursues the same methods of work. 
ing highways that were in use when 
wheat was cut with a sickle, ground 
plowed with a twister, and people 
drove oxen to sleds instead of horses 
to wagons. We now have the bicyole, 
the automobile, the pneumatic tired 
carriage, besides the ordinary buggy, 
improved wagon and carriage. All 
these things require good roads. In 
addition, we are clamoring for free 
rural delivery, which necessitates 
good roads. 

Gocd schools and free rural deliv- 
ery will do much to deliver us from 
our badge of illiteracy. In order to 
have these, we will find good high- 
ways a potent factor if not an abso 
ute necessity. Many children are 
kept away from schoolin bad weather 
because they are unable to navigate 
the thoroughfares. 

It is known to all men who ever 
sawa good road, that a horse can 
pull 2,000 pounds on a good road 
easier than 500 pounds on a bad one. 
A horse can draw a buggy eight 
miles an hour with less fatigue, 
more safety and comfort to driver 
and rider, than he can go over a bad 
route at the rate of three miles an 
hour. 

People can attend church and Sun- 
day-school better, and do more haul. 
ing of produce to market than they 
do at present, were the highways 
better. 

With two little mules and a nar- 
row-tired wagon, I saw aman in No. 
10 Township of Cleveland County, 
this winter, haul one-quarter of a 
cord of wood at a load when, with a 
better road, the same could have 
easily drawnacord. The people of 
No. 10 haul a good deal of monazite 
to Shelby. It takes three or four 
horses to draw 1,500 pounds over the 
roads, when one horse could doit 
in less time with a good road. 

Now the foregoing are indisput- 
able facts. Now are we to have bet. 
ter highways? Certainly not by 
the present system, for fifty years 
experience proves it a failure. 

My suggestion is taxation and con- 
vict labor. If some one else has a 
better method, let him speak out in 


meeting. At present the man who 


cuts up the roads most is exempt 
from road duty, and contributes 
nothing to their building or repair. 
The man who feally works at them 
has no teams or vehicles, and justly 
feels it manifestly unfair to work 
roads for some one else to travel on. 
I know this view of the case does not 
meet the approbation of men aged 
50 who are worth $2,500 and say that 
‘‘we capitalists school the children 
of you poor devils.’’ (Did it ever 
occur to this great benefactor and 
patron saint of education that at 20 


cents on the $100 his tax would be 
$5.00?) 


The poor man is liable to six days 
road service perannum. At 50 cents 
per day, for he boards himself, he 
gives his rich neighbor $3 worth of 
toil and sweat for the princely bene- 
faction of school tax. The ‘‘poor 
devil’’ that works the roads has been 
the sturdy volunteer that has fought 
the battles from the days of ’76 till 
our boys ‘‘remembered the Maine’’ 
at San Juan Hill and Santiago. 

At present we feed our convicts, 
bear the expense of their trials, and 
then send them to other counties. 
Let them stay here and work our 
roads all over the county. 

I was in the good roads meeting in 
Shelby last Monday, and saw and 
heard much to make me thank God 


‘and take courage. 
Corn CRACKER 
Cleveland Co., N, C. 


SL ESE Stee 
NASH COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

At our January meeting it was 
decided to have a basket picnic at 
our regular meeting in April. Now, 
I mean, let all the brethren from 
each lodge, who can do so, go and 
take their families with them, 
whether they belong to the Alliance 
or not, also a well-filled basket. 
Should it happen that some young 
brother hasn’t a wife, he can take 
his sister or sweetheart along, which 
will entitle him to a seat. 

Brethren, let’s arouse ourselves a 
little, take a day off, talk of the good 
meetings we used to have, and I 
fully believe we will feel better and 


the Alliance will be made stronger. 
Come ! 


Now, Mr. Editor, I will try to make 
my last the best by saying, please 
find enclosed $2 which is to go on 
my subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. I have been a subsoriber 
for about 14 years and don’t see how 
I could get along without it. 
Yours fraternally, 
C. H. BAINEs, 

Sec’y—Treas., Nash Co., Alliance. 
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ONE BOARD TO CONTROL ALL STATE IN- 
STITUTIONS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I notice that the most noteworthy 
reform that Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
bought about as Governor of Iowa, 
was a change in the management of 
the State institutions, a change that 
it might be wellfor people in other 
States to consider. The New York 
Outlook, speaking of Mr. Shaw, re- 
fers to the new plan as follows: 

‘‘No sooner did he become Gover. 
nor than he began reforms which 
have commanded the indorsement of 
all [owans, whether Democrats or 
Republicans; among the most im- 
portant being the institution of a 
Board of Control, suoplanting separ- 
ate bodies of trustees and commis. 
sioners which had previously man- 
aged—or mismanaged—the various 
charitable and penal institutions of 
the State. The new board consists 
of three members, who give all their 
time to the work, and who are held 
responsible for everything. The 
result has been a marked gain in 
efficiency and economy."’ 

This system doubtless has many 
advantages. The various large 
boards that control the educational 
and charitable institutions in this 
State are, I expect, more expensive 
and less efficient. It isa matter of 
common knowledge that ou nearly 
all large committees two or three 
men do practically all the work, and 
the desire to pay party debts with 
State positions seems to be respon 
sible for the number of these boards 
and for the unnecessarily large num 
ber of members that compose most 
of them. Thelirge number of mem- 
bers also renders it difficult to fix the 
responsibility in case of mismanage 
ment. 

Perhaps a committee of three is 
is not large enough, but there is no 
doubt that the Iowa plan is in many 
respects superior to that now in 
force in North Carolina. J. G. 8. 


FIvE LITTLE MINUTES are all the 
time Perry Davis’ Painkiller needs 
to stop a stomach-ache, even when 
itis sharp enough to make a strong 
man groan. Don’t be fooled by imi- 
tations. 250. and 50o. 
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HARRY FARMER'S TALES. 


LXVIII. 

Jorrespoudence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Brother Johnson, in Charity and 
Children, says: 
“The grass begins to show signs of 

spring, 

And soon tiie 
bring "’ 


butter milk will 


The man or woman who does not 
admire the green fields and meadows 
when the laud is covered over with 
a carpet of grass, oats or wheat, has 
no love of the beautiful in Nature. 
It does us more good to see a solid 
green field than anything else in all 
the universe. It makes us love the 
fields and we hate to leave them. It 
cheers the hearts of the furmer and | 
quickens his step and makes his toil | 
lighter. Man is not the only animal | 
that delights to look at the gieen | 
sward; horses, cattle, sheep, goxts | 
and even hogs and chickens seem to 
delight in roaming over the green. 
Now is a good time to plant 
WATERMELONS AND CANTALOUPES 
You need not be afraid to manure 
them too much. The richer the soi 
the better. A small handful of ma 
nure or fertilizer in the hillis often 
the cause of failure in the crop. It 
is a good plan to manure in the hill 
if the land is moderately rich, but if 
the land is thin or poor sow the 
fertilizer in a furrow, so that the 
plants will not fail when they begin 
to bear. 
The best melons we ever saw on 
poor land were planted among cot 
ton. The fertilizer was drilled after 
the usual plan for cotton. It is not 
best to have the hills too high. If 
the land is inclined to be wet, the 
beds can be made about 8 to 10 feet 
wide with a water furrow between 
the beds or rows which will help 
when heavy rains come during the 
growing season. 

SELLING MELONS IN TOWN. 
If you raise more melons than you 
need for home use oarry some nice 
ones when you go to town. Becare 
ful about hauling them, for in warm 
weather a bruised melon is not fit to 
eat two hours after being bruised. 
If you will be careful to have them 
ripe and cool, it will help greatly in 
selling them. We have sold very 
inferior melons for good prices when 
the crop was a little short by keep- 
ing them cool. The best melon is 
not fit to eat when warm. 


TO HAVE THE MELONS COOL AND SALA- 
BLE 


The best way to have them nice is 
to place a layer of straw 6 to 10 
inches thick in a wagon body or wide 
bench about three feet high so that 
the air can circulate freely under 
the bench or wagon; then wet the 
straw thoroughly with clean water. 
Place the melons on this late in the 
afternoon so that they will have the 
benefit of the night air and dew. 
Next morning before going to mar. 
ket cover well with green bushes or 
anything that will protect them 
from the sun. Melons treated this 
way will be nearly as cool as if they 
had been stored in a refrigerator 
and will please any one who likes a 
cool melon. 

You see by placing them a few feet 
above the ground so that the heat of 





evaporating cools anything very fast. 
You knowif your clothes are wet 
and you stand still where the air can 
circulate freely around you that you 
soon get chilly even in the warmesrt 
weather. We should have mentioned 
the fact that the melons must not be 
under a shelter or be surrounded by 
obstruction of uny kind so that tle 
air cannot cireulusa freel¢. 
HARRY FARMER 

Columbus Co. NC 


Sate ae EGGS. sig BLOOD. | 
White Pl mouth Rock, 18 for $1. 
White Pekin Duck, 12 for $1. 


Address MAS. 3. A KEITH, Vass, NH C. |} 
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HAL! OCK’S ANTI-CLOG WEEDER AND 
CULTIVATOR is the best implement on the 


market for ali hoed crops, cu'tivaiipng wheat, 
oatsand putting in grass seeds will save its cost 
in one day’s use; cu tivating 15 to 20 acres of 
corn that r quires no hand labor; prepar s 
cotto. for choppiug where the same labor can 
chop two acres t0 one without its use in the 
field. Frice, $7.59 delivered at your railroad 
Station prepaid, if your order is received in 
April. Remit by Post Office Order or Express 
Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 
Address: 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


az J. E. RUE is reliable, 








McM, FURGERSON, P. M, 


the ground cannot effect them and rN! ‘4 
having the straw wet, the water | Uji) 


There is a certain something about 
the ‘‘free trial’’ proposition that 
makes it attractive to even the per- 
son who is accustomed to buy for 
cash. Formerly the “free trial’’ idea 
was limited entirely to trial by sam- 
ple and only such merchandise as 
could be sampled were subject to 
“free trial;’’ matters have been 
changed quite materially, however, 
within the past few years, and now 
many things may be had on “free 
trial’ terms. 





Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Sta- 
tion 15, Kalamazoo, Michigan to in- 
troduce the principle of ‘‘free trial’’ 
in the selling of the output of their 
large factories. They advertise in 
our paper to send any buggy, car- 
riage, trap, scrrey, harness, etc., 
which they make, to any purchaser 
an ‘30 dava’ free trial,’’ and they 
lay just claim to being the ‘‘pioneers 
of the free trial plan.’’ They not 
only give that length of time in 
which to teat the vehicle, but they 
at the same time sell it to the buyer 
at manufacturers’ prices. That they 
do these two things, and that they 
give the best of satisfaction is true 
beyond doubt as we have never had 
a single complaint from our readers, 
many of whom must have embraced 
their offer. 

Those of our readers who have not 
yet bought a vehicle or harnegs, will 
do well to write the Kalamazoo peo 
ple requesting their 23rd annual 
catalog. Itis fully illustrated with 
each article offered and is almost 
sure to contain just what you are 
looking for. 








RALEIGH 
] MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER GROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 








WE PAY FREIGHT. 








aa New Catalogue for 
the asking. 
















RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of all 
other known remedies as a rheu- 
matic cure, laxative, tonic and 
blood purifier. 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than during the 
Spring months. RHEUMACIDE costs 
but $1 rer bottle Sold by all 
Druggists. Secure it and cure 
your 


RHEUMATISM 


The reason is 








Real Estate Wa nted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IER AGENTS WANTED 


i to ride and exhibit sample bicycle. 


1902 MODELS, $9 to Sic 


1900 and 190i Models, bigh grade, $710 Sit 
5600 S heels 





econd-han , 
ail makes and models, good as new $5 
Meer ato S83, Great Factory Clearing Sale, 

e SHIP ON APPROVAL arc 
te 20 DAYS TRIAL without a cent in advance, 
tar Karn a Bicycle distributing catalogs. Wrilc 

at once for net prices and special et 


J MEAD CYOLE CO. 271, 





on any vehicle we make. Keep it if you 
We save 
If vou want 


like it, return itif you dislike it. 
you dealer and jobber profits, 


toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annualcatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. COMPANY 
« of the Free Trial Plan.) (AR 
mM Station 15, Kalamazoo, Michigan, “Se 





VOwuvvwg 
We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign « 


PATENTS 


Bend model, sketch or photo of inyention for 
freereport on For free book 


Ss vad tentability. i ook, 
Howto secure RANE WARK Wits 


to 





4) 66 6666. 


No Smoke House. Smok t wi 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavo-. 


Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir 
cular. 


- Krauser & Bro., Milton, Ps. 


The 


Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles. 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The « Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
* ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 

















SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





("Ask any Ticket Agent for fui) 
information, or address : 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 











3 , > 
wo Oo D on iretnia-grow n seed 


orn’ gives 


‘ S the ye 
best and most Batisfack. m4 
crop results all throuch 
the South, i; ana 


“Si suc nes 
COR wien” much 5; rey aug 
ore Satisfactory viele 
s ae Norther ang 
stern see + Syer 
thousands of bushels ner year with acon i 
ly increasing trade. Wood's Descriptive Cate 
fogue which we will mail free upon Me ata~ 
gives prices and full descriptions of ees, 
and largest yielding varieties, @ best 


‘T, W. WOOD & SONS, RICHMOND, va. 








_ 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT, | 


M ONLY 10 Cents. 
Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock 
Palms, La Faloma, Nearer M God to 
Thee, nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mentali0ct. musicat only 10 cts. Seng 
10 cts. for sample copy and catalogue 
PIEDMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, Hc. 


of Ages, 











a, 
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on ‘ . Cu 3 
STEM-WIND WATCH,CHAIN AND CHiARy 
oO FLIP IFS OLS O nO 
a) S 
Youcan geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plateq /74— 
w atch, warranted,alsoa Chainand Ghar le A 
tor selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach if a ae 
Send na 1daddressatonce and we will \e/ 
iorward 5 the Bluine and our large Pre- QW@s9f7/ 
n_ Lisi, postpaid, No money required, Sy 


min4r 
BRLUINE MEG.CO.Box 652, Concord Junct; M 
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SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


December Ast, 1901, to dune fst, 1200, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


—— OF FERS —— 


Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pullman Buffet Sleep 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 


Call on or address any Agent, At- 
lantio Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, eto., 
or the undersigned : 

T. M. EMERSON, H. WH. EMERSON, 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent 





WASHINGTON, N.C. 


WILMINGTON, N C 





Keeping in mind that the farm 
wagon must be suitable for al- 
most every conceivable form of 
hauling, the first purpose of the 
Electric Wheel Company was to 
make a labor saver. No reason was 
app» rent why it should not continue 
to do every sort of duty required of 
it and still be built much closer to 
the ground than formerly. The re. 
sult was their celebrated line of Elec- 
tric Handy Wagons and Electric 
Steel Wheels, which have gained 
such a wonderful popularity in every 
part of the country. 

This happy thought was made an 
accomplished fact by the use of the| 
low, broad tired steel wheel, which 
incidentally gained the second great 
end, that of securing lighter draft 
und preventing the rutting of fields 
snd meadows. That the draft is 
from twenty to a hundred per cent. 
lighter on a broad tire than a nar. 
row on almost every condition of 
roac and field, has been abundantly 
demonstrated, while the preventing 
of ruts in the field and the making 
of smooth, even highways by the 
rolling and packing of the broad 
Hiro’ 1s amatter which needs nodem- 
onviration. The wheels being of 
steer], there can be no loose spokes, | 














; 
LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE ‘in tt tole 


Girls can get this beautiru! 
Life Size am gheolutely Tree for 
selling o ‘our boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablet 
at 25 centsa box. Wri 








y 
us the money ( vi 
send you this Life Size Doll whic! 
234 feet and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head, Golden hon 
© 


exact reproduction of the finest han? 
a child’s memory long Saori : i 
 - child- 
x. ry : 


days % 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO. 








Doli Dent. 242 C New Haven,Cons 


8 rang felloes, resetting of tires, etc , | 
which reduce the cost of repairs to | 
& minimum | 

When the Electric people took up | 





0.00 





The Growth of an Idea. 


the idea of broad tired steel wheel 
and the low down wagon, it was not 
apprehended that they would meet 
such a widely popular reception. 
But a good idea is quickly grasped 
by the public. From the very com- 
mencemoent of their manufacture of 
the low down wagon and steel wheel 
their business began to increase rap 
idly. Its growth in recent years has 
been something phenomenal. The 
original factory was soon entirely 
inadequake. It was necessary to ex 
pand to keep pace with the demands 
of the public for these goods. Ac- 
cordingly the new buildings were be 
gun. The complete plant, a view of 


i which is shown above, affords the 


Electric people every facility for 
handling their rapidly growing busi- 
ness and turning out the highest 
grade work at the lowest possible 
cost to the purchaser. It is thelr 
boast that the present Electric 
Wheel and Handy Wagon Factory 
is the equal in equipment of any 12 
ths world. Their advertising watch 
word is that their wheels are wagons 
are ‘Built to List.”’ We might add 
also that ‘‘They have come to stay. 
Readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER 
who are not fully acquainted with 
these goods would do well to writé 
for a catalogue and learn something 
which will surely be to their indi: 
vidual profit. 


REWARD 








oh 





ACAS 
answer and win some Cash. We do 
You have absolutely nothing to pay for a 
answer is allowed you, so Try and Win. 
we positi 

a will hi 


ear A S 





S There are ten letters, represented by ten dashes, omitted from the above 

3 LS words, and when the proper letters are supplied the completed_ words 
: will describe the Picture and form a correct solution of 

CAN Bs right guess what words are represented 

REWARD. This is a new puzzle, and if you are smart you can, with study, give a corre’ 

not want one cent of money when 

ess, so the cash you receive will 

his is a free contest and contains no element of chance 45 

ively goeataates to pay all patrons Cash for every correct. solution. 

us promptly. Ss, Home Remedy Co., * 






the Riddle. 


nthe above picture? If you can you may wit 
ou answer this Study. 
clear gain. Only one 


If your answer is corr 
gz, Montreal 


3/5 Temple Building, Montreal, Canad 
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"= WORTH CAROLINA ANTI-SALOON 
ei A VEAGUE AND ITS WORK. 


ndence of The Progressive Farmer, 
a <r peen less than two months 

, the Anti-Saloon League: was 
sino? din Raleigh. But this short 
son been used and used well. 
a people of the State, who are 

posed to the saloon, rejoice ‘that 
poll is on foot a movement to edu- 
gate the people on the liquor evil. 
They realize that the hour has struck 
in this State for the temperance 
forces t0 get together in a united 
iqork-spell”’ and wage a victorious 
warfare against the great enemy to 
society —the licensed saloon. As a 
destroyer of value, both in manhood 
and money, it is without a parallel. 
The saloon is a creature of our law 
and our law is a creature of our- 
selves. ‘The Anti-Saloon League 
geeks to Show the people that the 
gloon has no right to exist. This 
gontention will be based upon the 
effect of the saloon on the home, the 
ghurch and business world, The 
league makes no personal fight 
against saloon keepers. The fight is 
higher than this, it is a battle for a 
principle of right, regardless of men. 

Dr. J. B. Hawthorne says of this 
ame movement in Virginia: 

“Our movement is a moral one. 
We are not a political party. We 
have no fellowship with the men 
who would make a convenience of 
our sacred cause in gratifying their 
political ambitions. We need no 
political party to accomplish our 
purposes.” 

The League has been organized in 
38 States of the Union. In North 
Carolina it takes the name League 
because it is expensive and the fight 
will be to fit North Carolina con- 
ditions and not to dove-tail into any 
other organization. 

The State organization is being 
carefully perfected. Articles 2 and 
8of our Constitution are as follows: 

Purpose —Its purpose is the abol- 
ishment of the liquor ssloon by any 
and all proper means; the creation 
and crystalization of a righteous 
public sentiment, and the proper en- 
forcement of all laws against the 
liquor traffice. 

Nature.—The League pledges it- 
elf to maintain a strictly inter-de- 
tominational and non-partisan atti- 
tude, and will avoid affiliation with 
any political party as such. 

The Officers of the League are: 

President, N. B. Broughton, Ral- 
elgh; Secretary, T. N. Ivey, D. D., 
Raleigh ; Correspouding Secretary, 
Jno, A. Oates, Fayetteville; Treas- 
urer, I. C. Blair, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee.—A. J. Mo- 
Kelway, Charlotte; J. A. Atkinson, 
Elon College; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh ; 
W. G. Johnson, Kinston; A. M. 
Scales, Greensboro; J. I. Johnson, 
Raleigh. Officers are ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

The Corresponding Secretary will 
be glan to answer inquiries, furnish 
literature, make dates for organiz- 
ing Leagues and have the counsel 
and advice of the Anti-Saloon work- 
ers of the State. Treasurer Blair 
Will gladly receipt for funds for the 
Prosecution of the work. 

Men, of Carolina, now is the time 
todo this work. For many reasons 
We ought to strike now and strike 
hard. It ig time toshow your faith 
by your works. The prayers and 
Tesolutions and speeches and ser- 
mons of the years should crystalize 
tow into a united effort for the well- 
being of the Old North State. 

Joun A. Oates, Cor. Seo’y. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 





ROWAN COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


The Rowan County Farmers’ Alli- 
‘nce will hold its next quarterly 
meeting with Harris Chapel Sub. on 
the 10th of April, 1902. All Sub- 
Alliances in the county are re- 
quested to send a full delegation. 

J.C. BERNHARDT, Seo’y. 


One article in the April McClure’s 
ought to be read by every American 
citizen. This is the account, by 
Lincoln Steffens, of ‘The Over- 
Worked President.’’ The conditions 
Under which the President is forced 
to transact his share of the manage- 
ment of the action are such as no 
business man at the head of a great 
Private enterprise would for a mo- 
Ment think of tolerating. Many 
hours every working day are wasted 
by interruptions of the most vexa- 
tiovsly trivial nature, by questions 


‘nd visitors that should properly 
&nd could much more effectually be 
attended by subordinates. It is lit 
iy true that the President has 
| heen to break off consideration or 
Fon of matters of the most 
per importance to the nation for a 
ei Cision on some matter that in a 

& business concern would get no 





EN LOT I TGA 


THE NEW DUAL ALLIANCE. 


—_— 


The most dramatic incident in re- 
cent international politics is the con. 
clusion and publication of a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan. 
It removes Great Britain from the 
position of ‘splendid isolation” 
which she has so long occupied, and 
makes her the ally, not of any Euro- 
pean power, but of an Asiatic gov- 
ernment which only recently has 
been accorded a place among civili- 
zed nations. 

The treaty serves formal notice 
upon the rest of the world that the 
two powers concerned have no de. 
sign upon the independence of the 
territory of China or Korea, and 
that they will oppose aggression by 
other powers. In particular, the 
treaty is a warning to Russia to keep 
its promises as to Manchuria and to 
stop crowding Korea. Behind the 
faltering and vacillating Chinese 
court and the feeble Emperor of 
Korea it places, for the defense of 
their independence and territorial 
integrity, the resources of two pow- 
ers whose combined fleets and armies 
are more than a match for any force 
which is likely to be arrayed against 
them in the far East. Such an alli- 
ance, itself pledged to pacific ends, 
isthe best guarantee of peace, be- 
cause it so enhances the perils of 
war as to compel any power to think 
twice before going counter to it. 
The United States has peculia rea. 
sons to think well of the new alli. 
ance, which, is formed to carry 
out the very policy to which 
this country is committed. When 
Secrétary Hay defined that policy, 
in his letter to the powersin July, 
1900, he enumerated identically the 
same same ends which are men- 
tioned in the preamble to the new 
treaty: the securing of peace; the 
preservation of the independence 
and the territorial integrity of 
China; and the maintenance of the 
principle of the ‘‘open door’’—equal 
and impartial trade for all nations 
with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 
The new treaty extends the three 
principles to Korea and pledges both 
powers to maintain them. 

It is unsafe to make predictions 
regarding the course of affairs in a 
country of so many explosive possi- 
bilities as China; but the new alli- 
ance will certainly tend to restrict 
the area of any internal disturances 
which may rise, and to minimize the 
chances of aggression from without. 
—Youh’s Companion. 

The most considerable contribu- 
tion to the April Review of Reviews 
is Mr. Carl Snyder’s article on 
‘““American ‘Captains of Industry.’ ”’ 
Recognizing the impossibility of 
making an exhaustive and exact list 
of the living great industrial leaders 
who have given America its pre 
eminence in trade and commerce 
over all other countries of the world, 
Mr. Snyder has selected as fairly 
typical the one hundred or more 
leaders in science, invention, trans- 
portation, and trade who were 
gathered in New York to lunch with 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and rapidly 
reviews these men, grouped witha 
view to giving the special field in 
which each ‘“Captain’’ has been 
notable, and his special significance 
init. Not the least interesting part 
of the article are the photographs of 
no less than seventy-five of these 
builders of American industry. 








I did think I would have to give up 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER as I am 
away from home this year, but my 
family like the paper as well as I do. 
It is always a welcome visitor to our 
home and I often say it is the clean- 
est paper in North Carolina.—H. C. 
Briggs, Guilford Co , N.C. 





If you want the best, the most im- 
proved and the most reliable binder 
in the world—buy the McCormick— 
it is the unit of measure in har- 
vesting machines. 
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¢ *s CHRONIC DISEASES :: ¢ 


r successfully treated at home by a MEDI- 9 
CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. $ 


trie le Wien + 
FOR SALE one-Fourth Vatue 


—TWwo— 


BROWN COTTON GINS, 
FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


with latest improvements; run as smoothly as 
when new, only slight repairs needed; ginned 
21 bales with them the last day they were used 
in December 

Price, $65 for Both, 
Carsh or on time, if moved by Ist June. A pow- 


rifice. 
arms Cc. W. RANEY, 








farther than the first clerk. 


| Receipts to-day........... 25 bales 
Prices to day............. 88f@9 


The Progressive Farmer, April 8 1902 
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ALLIANCE SPEAKING IN WILSON. 


Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the N. C. Farmers’ State 
Alliance, will address the public on 
the benefits of organization and the 
principles of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
at Rock Ridge, Wilson County, at 11 


o’clock a. m., on Thursday, April 
10th. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALiax, April 5, 1902. 








Receipts this season 9,811 bales 
Receipts last season to this 
date 16,226, 


ee ee ee ee 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
NorFOLK, Apil 5, 1902. 


Farmérs’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


re 38@ 3c pound 

Strictly prime.... 7 - . eS 
MEM Gs: 5.5 5.0/9.0 4-0 24%@ 2%o0 * 

Spanish.......... 72c bushel. 


————9 + +e 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 5, 1902. 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 


Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 22% 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N.C., April 5, 1902 
N. C. Bacon— 


OD eee 11 @ 15 
MOWERS 4... ciccce eee 10 @ 12% 
REN ho Pisin ers 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
5 A CAR Ss rr 70 
‘* Extra Prime...... 75 
a 80 
VG... PEMMO. «.. aces 000602 60 
‘¢ extra prime....... 65 
Re BOM o5ickicisigsis eee 70 
Pe oo ciate wis einen 75 @80 
CHICKENS— 
RINT i oe ca ela cocalate 20 @30 
“OT a ee ee 15 @20 
LT ae en @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 13 @14 
Corn, white, per bushel..76 @80 


Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 


9 « 0 a 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS. 


BALTIMORE, April 5, 1902. 
Sulphate of ammonia, 


OEM ses aia ohare rep $2.95 @3.00 
Nitrate of soda, spot 

Baltimore......... 2.30 @2.40 
MRE eat re viens 2 3734, @2.40 
Azotine (beef)....... 2.40 @2.45 
Azotine (pork)...... 2.40 @2.45 


Tankage (concentra- 
Neg ea 
Tankage (9 and 20) 
2.35 & 10 @2.37% & 10 
Tankage (7 and 30).. 21.00 @22.00 
Fish (dry) 27.50 @30.00 


2.25 @2.27% 





GRUMBLING AND COMPLAINING will 
not take out the pain of an insect 
sting, but Perry Davis’ Painkiller 
will do soevery time. Apply it with 
vour finger to the sore spot. Price 
25c. and 50c. 


LOW ANTES TO ASHEVILLE, N. 6. 


ACCOUNT SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION MAY 8TH 
TO 15TH, 1902. 

On account above occasion the 
Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets to Asheville, N. C., at 
the very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets on sale May 
6th to 10th, inclusive, final limit May 
21st, except by depositing ticket with 
Joint Agent at Asheville on or be- 
fore May 15th, and on payment of 4 
fee of 50 cents in extension of limit 
may be obtained to and including 
June 2nd, 1902 

For the accommodation of dele- 
gates and friends of this Convention 
a special train will be operated from 
Salisbury to Asheville, leaving Salis- 
bury 7:15 a. m., May 8th, and arriv- 
ing at Asheville 11:15 a. m. same 
day. 

Double daily and excellent service 
is afforded in each direction in addi- 
tion to this special service. 

These rates apply from all stations 
on the Southern Railway except St. 
Louis Division. 

Ask your agent for rates from 
your station. From Raleigh, $8.80. 

For further information and sleep- 
ing oar reservations write or call on 

T. C. Sturais, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building. Ral- 








KITTRELL, N.C. 
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WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID. 


7 





Se 








W.F. Lohnes, a prominent busi- 
ness man of Springfield, Ohio, writes 
the following strong endorsement of 
the great kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, to the editor of the Spring- 
field, Ohio, Republic: 

Springfield, Ohio, 


Feb. 21st, 1901. 
‘‘Having heard that you could pro- 


To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





cure a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, 
free by mail, I wrote to Dr. Kilmer ; 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., for a. 
Sample bottle and it was promptly | 
sent. I waa so pleased after trying 
the sample bottle that I sent to the 
drug store and procured a supply. I 
have used Swamp Root reenlarly for 
some tims and consider it unsur.! 
passed as a remedy for*torpid liver, 
loss of appetite and general derange- 
ment of the digestive functions. I 
think my trouble was due to too 
close confinement in my business. I 
can recommend it highly for all liver 
and kidney complaints. I am notin 
the habit of endorsing any medicine, 
but in this case I cannot speak t00 
much in praise of what Swamp-Root 





NPIONED 5 5.5.5 62. 6:5: ww 65 75 to 1.00 ” 

RR 6 vs isccccucneess 85 to 90 mas done for me. 
SRE 60t0 90 | 33, West os 

BONO ais. Cs case sts a 1.00 High St. Yt Z Fe . 
eee 80 to 85 : ; ‘ 
Potatoes—Irish oe 1.35 The mild and extraordinary effect 
— salt...... 10 of the world famous kidney and 
Skins SO le a 9 to - Fag . bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp 
Skins—sheep................30 t030| Root, is soon realized. It stands 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30| the highest for its wonderful cures 
Skins—goat SONOS SRT TOI Ce 10 to 20| of the most distressing cases. 
Skins—full SOOL 5. 5.5 sceate't sane 50 to 80 

Chickens—spring............ 20 to 25 

LOT ee es en Oe 13 

Hens—per head............. 35 to 37 

— Me IL Nn oe Oe . = 7 will convince anyone. 
Sherlings................... 8to 9 Tos aay Rave 6 Game Nelte 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 2% 

TROOB WAX. 6065 ce cosanecvane, 18 to 22 

EE eek ie ys gigi 10 to 10% 


stores everywhere. 


N. Y., on every bottle. 


SproraL Notice.—If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, because as soon as your 
kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. A trial 


Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimo- 
nial letters received from men and women who owe their good health, in 
fact their very lives to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. In 
writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
Don't make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are| 


responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per. 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 


We often see a friend, a relative, 
or an acquaintance apparantly well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn to learn of their severe 
illness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouble— 
Bright’s Disease. 





W. F. LOHNES. 


of this wonderful remedy, Swamp- 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OEALER In 


Seed Chufas for Sale, - 
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LEN. H. ADAMS, 


Country Preduce and General Merchandise, 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR PEAS, 


=e 2 & @ @ @ ® @ ® @] @-B@e - BSesovd’ SVSeeswecsess 
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SPECIALTIES: 
PEAS, ne 
. SHINGLES, 

N.C, MEAT. 


—o—— 
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Special Attention Given to 


Mail Orders. 
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Write to the 
nearest office 


guide you in buying right. It also explains our plan 
of selling direct.— . ss 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every 


Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio, 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louls, Ho. 4, 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
aa 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


—o—_ 
Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
—_—— 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover 


ee | 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Sete Cee ge en 


Style No 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover 


—o—— 

Our Five-Drdwer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. ' 
aiilaiitle 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


i 


——j———— 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


[=9"Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
4°¢ cents per pound, but is sub- 





No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 
harn E ted 2 tal % 


ness, Our F’ E illustra’ ca gue wit furnish 
you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, com- 
plete descriptions and accurate illustrations, 
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Renowned throughout America and 

the age. 

This remarkable work was first 

copy. A new edition has been issued 
heavy, tough paper binding 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


patronized by the United States Gov 


ernment as the most expert and successful horseman ot 
The whole work treats of 

Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, ‘Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 


sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
which contains ever word and every 


illustration in the $2 sedition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 




















We are prepared to 
tions (not your own) to 
(other than your own) 

We will send any one a copy of 
mer_one year for only $1.25. 

Address : 





eigh, N.C. 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


this work and The Progressive, Far. 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


J3"Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound, 


EESSSEES* (SEEEEEEE 


FERTILIZER 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. 0. 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 

















Horticulture. 


The Poultry Yard. 








WHAT TO DO WITH THE STRAWBERRY 
IN THE SPRING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

This is by long odds the most im- 
portant period in strawberry culture. 
Whether you shall have this deli- 
cious berry at its best, and in large 
quantities or not, depends largely 
upon what you do right now to earn 
it. Beds or fields that went hope- 
lessly, it then seemed, to grass last 
season, will now respond marvel. 
ously to good treatment. There is 
nothing that forgives neglect like 
the strawberry. 

The strawberry needs no cultiva- 
tion the spring thatit fruits. The 
all-important thing is to keep it 
clear of weeds. If the weeds are 
very thick a light scraping with a 
hoe will be necessary. If there are 
not too many pull them out by hand 
as they grow up long enough to get 
hold of. A field or bed if much given 
to weeds will, even after being 
scraped out, need more or less hand 
weeding. 

The richer the soil the more apt it 
is to be infested with weeds, the 
faster and larger they grow, and the 
more harm they will do. And it 
must be remembered that when the 
plants have been suffered to mat 
very thickly every surplus plant acts 
as a weed, robbing and being robbed 
of moisture, nourishment and sun. 
light. 

Therefore if too thiak they should 
be thinned out to stand not less than 
six inohes apart. It may look like 
murder now, but it will be mercy in 
the long run to the plants left. This 
will be found tedious workif there 
is much of it to do, but it had better 
be done even hurriedly and clumsily 
than not at all. A garden trowel 
oan be used to thin a small bed. 
Where it has to be done ona large 
soale a hoe will have to be called in. 
And the man who has to do much of 
it will repent of not having avoided 
itall by keeping the runners chopped 
last summer. 

If the field or bed should be cov. 
ered with dead grass it will bea gocd 
plan to leave the grass as a mulch, 
pulling up the weeds as fast as they 
peep through. 

As early in spring as possible sow 
over the plants 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre of good, soluble fertilizer, 
rich in potash and phosphoric acic, 
with not too much ammonia unless 
the soilis very poor. Wood ashes 
and stable manure make a perfect 
fertilizer for strawberries. No kind 
of fertilizer should be sown on plants 
when wet with rain, frost or dew; 
nor after growth starts. If it has 
been neglected till that late sow 
around and between plants. 

Some kind of mulch should be ap- 
plied to keep the berries olean. 
When it is to be had, pine straw is 
the ideal mulch. Nothing is as easy 
to apply, and sure not to blow off, 
nor as readily settles down among 
the leaves. It is better to apply the 
mulch before growth begins. Then 
the plants will grow up through it, 
and all berries form with a layer of 
straw between them and the grit. 
But it takes more straw when applied 
thus early, for the spring rains beat 
much of it down in the dirt. 

If pine straw is not to be had any 
other kind of grass or straw can be 
used. While it should never be ap 
plied thick enough to smother the 
plants, thisis not at all likely pro- 
vided it isevenly distributed. Zen 
large loads can safely be used to the 
acre, though most growers use hardly 
half that quantity. 

If weeds come up through the 
mulch they should be pulled out. 

By the above means can amends 
he largely made for last summer's 
neglect, and a good crop of fine ber- 


ries insured. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 


Vance Co., N. C. 

Times are rather hard on farmors 
in this section Very little farm 
work has been done yet, owing to in 
clement weather. Wheat is abcut 
all winter-killed. We are just be 
ginning to sow oats. No winter oats 
sown here.—A. J.L., Sr., Jackson 
Co,, N.C 





+ Brats oy Onto, Crry or TotEpo, 
Lucas County. 88. 
Prank J. CoeNey makes oath that he ts the 
senior partner of the firm of F, J. Coensy&Co., 
Colng Vasizess in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
=a, Summ, of ONE ay yoEsD POLLARS 14 
each and every case of Catarr at cannot 
eured by the use of HaLi’s Cararru Curs. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
®worn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1884, 


oa ae 
BEAL. A. W. GLEASON 
} a { Notary Public, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
2 F014 bv Drnggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG CHICKENS. 


While the young chickens are 
emergiog from the eggs, the hens 
should not be disturbed unneces- 
sarily. If the hens are quiet—and 
no others should be allowed to set, 
itis well to examine the nest once 
or twice, after some of the young 
are out of the eggs, and remove the 
empty egg shells, as they some times 
slip over eggs that contain young 
ones, which will inevitably cause 
them to perish in the eggs unless the 
shells are removed. They should be 
allowed to remainin the nest until 
they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be removed to a 
coop. The coop should be open on 
one side only; the other sides and 
top should be boarded tight. They 
should be placed inadry situation, 
on the south side of somes building, 
or close fence, or some other shelter 
from the cold winds. The coop must 
also have a bottom or be placed on 
loose boards. The chicks should not 
be allowed to step on the cold, damp 
ground, or they will become feeble 
and die. Bottoms of boardsin the 
coop are indispensable to success in 
raising early young’ chickens, 
hatched between the beginning of 
March and April. If they have a 
dry, sheltered situation, where the 
sun shines nearly the whole day, 
and the bottom boards of the coops 
are cleaned occasionallp, young 
chickens hatched in any month will 
do very well, and comparatively few 
will die. Later in the season, when 
the ground has become dry and 
warm, the bottom boards are not 
necessary. Then the coops must be 
frequently moved, as the bottom be- 
comes filthy and unhealthy, causing 
feebleness and the gapes. But the 
sunshine is always necessary. If de- 
sirable, after the young ones are a 
few weeks old, the hens may be 
allowed the run of the place during 
the middle of the warm days after 
the beginning of May, but not be 
fore, and they must be always cooped 
at night. The manner of feeding 
and the kind of food are also of im- 
portance. 

Besides plenty of food, they should 
always have pure water in clean, 
earthen vessels. This is of more 
importance than many suppose. We 
frequently see the water put into 
vessels half full of mud and the ex- 
crements of the chickens. This will 
invariably produce disease. Young 
chickens should be fed at least three 
times a day; five times is better for 
quite young ones. Their capacity 
for receiving food is very small when 
quite young, and as they grow rap- 
idly, they require a considerable 
quantity of food, hence they must be 
fed frequently. The kind of food 
must also be considered. We are 
recommended by fowl fanciers, and 
in poultry books, to feed during the 
first few days, the yolks of hard 
boiled eggs, as the food most natural, 
This is too expensive, except for 
young chickens that sell for fancy 
prices; besides we tried it when 
breeding high-priced fowls some 
years ago, and could not see any 
superiority in either hardiness or 
rapidity of growth, over those not 
fed so. We feed nothing but corn 
from the time they are placed in the 
coop until fit for the table. We 
claim that this is a preventive of the 
gapes. We have been feeding noth- 
ing but corn for the last four years 
to young chickens and have not lost 
a single one from the gapes in that 
time. We claim this discovery to 
be original with us, having never 
seen it in print. A great deal has 
of late years been said inour agri 
cultural journals and newspapers 
upon this subject and it is generally 
asserted that the removal of the lit 
tle red worms which are found in 
the wind-pipe, and which cause the 
gaping, is an effective cure; but our 
experience is that, although it 
always gives temporary, and some 
times, but not always, permanent 
relief, it isan operation that is at- 
tended by considerable difficulty, and 
must be performed with great care, 
otherwise more ohickens will be 
killed than cured. A great deal has 
been said on the oure of the gapes, 
but very little on the prevention, but 
we believe in the adage that ‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.’’ A few years ago, on ao 
count of not having a sufficient sup- 
ply of wheat screenings—our usual 
feed for young chickens—we oom- 
menced feeding whole corn to the 
larger ones, and were surprised to 
see those not more than a week old 
pick out the small grains and swal. 
low them. We continued feeding 
corn, except to the quite small ones, 


and we had the pleasure of noticing 
that our young chickens were free 
from ganes during the entire spring, 
while other years this disease has 
been a source of great annoyance tu 
us. The following spring we fed 
nothing but corn to our young chick- 
ens the first few days after being 
hatched, corn chops moistened with 
water, then course cracked corn, un. 
til they werea few weeks old, and 
after that whole corn, and not one 
showed any symptoms of gapes. 
Since then we have pursued thesame 
plan with the same result, not one 
of our chickens being affected with 
the gapes during the last four years 

We pick out ears with small graius 
for them when quite young, and be 

fore they can swallow large grains. 
We attribute this freedom from 
gapes entirely to the feeding of corn, 
as we pursue the same plan of man- 


early young chickens was attended 
with much difficulty and poor suc. 
cess in consequence of the gapes. Ii 
feeding corn in this manner has been 
the cause of preventing the gapes, 
we Can give no reason why it is so, 
but we simply give our experience 
and hope others may be induced to 
try the same experiment, and let the 
public know with what success. We 
feel confident thatif the preceding 
directions are fully adhered to, early 
young chickens can be raised suc- 
cessfully.—American Rural Home. 








Farm Miscellany. 


GOOD FURROWS. 





| No amount of harrowing or after 
work can entirely overcome the 
‘effects of bad plowing to begin with. 
‘Plowing is the foundation of the 
‘crop to follow. A man who can draw 
a straight furrow is one who keeps 
pretty close watch of his plow. He 
may hold his handles loosely and ap 
pear to be plowing very easily and 
perhaps carelessly, but hs is watch- 
ing every movement of his plow and 
shifting the handles slightly one way 
or the other that the plow may take 
more or less land. The plow, of 
course, should do the plowing itself, 
without necessity for the plowman 
to bear down on it with all his 
weight, nor to raise it up on its point 
constantly ; but nevertheless, plow- 
ing neede close attention. Intelli- 
gent selection should be made of the 
team which is to plow together. The 
horses’ gaits should be even, and 
they should work wellin span. It 
is impossible to do good work with 
one horse walking rapidly and the 
other lagging behind constantly, or 
walking some times in and some 
times out of the furrow. The plow 
itself is another thing to consider. 
No one plow is best suited to all 
kinds of land. A sharply curved, 
short, high mold-board will throw 
the furrow very high and hard and 
break it up; this is suitable for a 
stiff clay soil. For smooth, mellow 
soil, or for plowing sod in the spring, 
when it is desired to turn the fur- 
row squarely over, a plow with a 
long, slightly curved mold-board is 
best, as it turns the furrow smoothly 
upside down and breaks the furrow 
the least. The harrowing can be 
done without draging out the grass. 
The Scotch farmers want a plow 
which will turn their forrows on 
edge, and not entirely over, and 
they plow a narrower furrow than 
American farmers. If the beam of 
the plow is short, bringing the 
horses near the point of resistance, 
the draft will be least; but there 
should be several links between the 
beam and the whiffletree, to allow 
the horses some leeway when step- 
ping on a mound or into a depression, 
so that the point of the plow may 
not be jerked up or down.—Guy E. 
Mitchell, in Farm and Fiteside. 
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TROUBLE w THA cow's EYE. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have a very good milch cow that 
is becoming blind ina very curious 
way. From the inside corner of 
eachfeye is growing over the eye- 
ball a thin skin or film, which moves 
back and forth, and which now, at 
times, about covers the sight. It 
seems to be growing pretty fast, as 
it has been only about a m_nth since 
it attracted my attention. Would 
be pleased to know the disease and 
also the remedy. Answer through 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

OC. 8. B. 

Nash Co., N. C. 

(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, State 

Veterinarian ) 

In the inner corner of each eye of 
the cow, horse and other domesti- 
cated animals, is a membrance com 





Te Make Cows Fay, use Snarpies Cream Separa 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
W. Chester, Pa, 





The Progressive Farmer, April 8, 1902, 





agement as before when our raising | 








monly cailed the washer, but tech- 
nically known as the membrana 
nicttitaus or nictitating membrane. 
This is a provision of nature which 
enables all animals that are not able 
to protect their eyes with their fore 
extremities to easily clear those sen- 
sitive organs of all dust particles or 
other ordinary foreign bodies. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that to remove this washer, except 
when diseased beyond repair, is an 
unpardonable cruelty. It is fre 
quently done by ignorant people 
under the impression that the mem- 
brane is an unnatural growth, which 
they call ‘“‘thooks’’; but it is seldom 
that the membrane becomes suffi- 
ciently diseased to necessitate its 
complete removal. While C. H. B. 
is not sufficiently definite in his 
statements to enable me to deter. 
nine positively, I suspect that his 
cow is suffering from some irritation 
or disease of her eyes which has 
caused the membrane to become 
swollen or enlarged sufficiently to 
attract his attention. In the ab- 
sence of more definite information 
regarding the case, I am only able to 
recommend general treatment as 
follows: 

Sulphate of zine, 15 grains. 

Sulphate of atropia, 2 grains 

Distilled water, 2 ounces. 

Mix and inject a few drops into 
each eye once or twice a day. 


Newton Enterprise: Several farm- 
ers with whom we have talked are of 
the opinion that there will not be so 
much cotton, and morecorn, planted 
in this county this year than last. 





Salisbury Sun: The largest oon- 
signment of eggs that ever passed 
through Salisbury was recorded at 
Spencer, Sunday, when 13 cars loaded 
with hen fruit passed through en 
route to New York. The train load 
of eggs was valued at $47,000. Thera 
is no record of the number of dozens 
aboard. Most of the eggs were shipped 
from Tennessee. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take I axative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fa Is to cure 
K. W. Grove’s signature is on each. box. 2'c. 





me mR Nasik lS 
Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAUL7’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


‘he Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepare@ 
exclueive- 
Wy by J. E, 

ombau!t 
ex-Veteri- 
ney Sar 
geonto the 

Frenck 
Govern- 
ment Stud 








F FIRING 
voduce anv scar or blemish. The 
ever used. Takes the place 
stall nts for m or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemis ‘rom Horses or Cattle. 

As 8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore throat. Mer itisinvaluable. ° 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wi!! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Werran 
ted to give satisfaction, is:893 250 per bett!y. Sold 
oy druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, ich fui’ 

irections for end for descriptive cicculars 
testimonials, etc,@Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveli.nd, Chio 
WS i COEECUaE oY 


HO, THERE, FISHERMAN ! 


If ycu will send us ten cents we will send 
you a fisbhook f om which no fish can es- 
cape unt lit is taken off, no matter if it is 
fora week, State whether large, small or 
medium size is wanted. There are three 
hooks ‘The middle one is baited and the 
fish bites this as usual, when tiie other two 
close, one on the head and the other 
under uider the mouth, “and th-re he is.” 
These hoo«s are novelties in the fish world 
Can be used for any ki. d of fish, from Min- 
now to Cod and they «re selling like hot 
cakes, One dollar wi.l buy a dozen, assorted 
sizes. If wecan tell you any more avout 
them write us We take time to answer all 
lette:s, We have no busy days. 


KF. J. ROOT, 
90 Wrest BROADWay, NEw YORE. 
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- eae. perericemces cs + SHORTT. os 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTE 
Impossible fog 
eafest pest lister 
linime i 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 
Grandost foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leavos 3 to 5 foot long by 2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 
immense, and make plans which for tropical fuxuriance 
hasnoequal. Added to this wonderful foliage eifect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to lsinches long, snow- 
white, witha rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for largo windows, verandas, 
halls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 


entilowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, ant i blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every « its magnificeuce— 
60 novel, effective, free grow! o's o>.) fragrant. 
Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 6c, eachy B for CWc.3 6 for -O00 by 
1, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
fusely lllustrated; Larcre Colored Plates; 136 pages; bREE 
to any who expect to order. y great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥% 


foliage, tosay nothing of it smi 











QNGE IN A LIFE TIME 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, 


ss QJ 
ELECTRI 


HANDY 
w 


lasts Luat long under ordinary conditions. AC the life 


of a wagon depends upon the wheels. Th: 
equipped with our EleetrieSteel W heels, with strai 
or stayer spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 2: to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel« 
sves can’t rot, swell or 4 ont. Angle steel hounds, 
OUSA NM Win DAILY USE. 
Don’t vuy a OW st om get our book, “*¥arm Sav: aad 
KLEOTRIO WHEEL &o., Bex511 Quincey, 








(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 
A superior lot ot 


POLAND CHINAS. fice Ry my ane 


Boors—“‘Tecumseh G” and “Monarch.” The 
two best strains of living togs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest and largest herd o: 
Poland Uhinas in this State, at one half Wes- 
tern prices. Address: J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va, 





Knolvn and solon 
lvhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 

Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 


It is a fact that 
seeds are 


150 Kinds for 16c. 


pe 
the production of 
order ee ers 7 
we make the following unpree @ 
edented offer: 


For 16 Gents Postpaid 

20 kinds of rarest lusefous radishes, 

12 magnilicent earliest melons, 

16 sorts gloricus tomatoes, 

25 peerless letiuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful Mower seeds, 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishin: 
bushels of charming towers and 
lots and lots of choice vegetables, 
together with our great catalogue 
telling all abont Teosinte and Pea 

at and Bromus and Speltz, onion 
seed at G0c. a pound, éte., all only 
for 16c.in stamps. Write to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Douste Daity SERVICE 
Botween New York, ‘amps, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 























SOUTHWARD, 
Dail Deity 
No. 81 No, 

Lv New York, P BR R........0008 1255 pm 1210am 
Lv Philadelphia, P RRK......323 pm 3850 am 
Lv Baltimore, a ae 4 pm 640am 
Ly Washington, PRR........ 655 pm llulam 
Lv Richmond, 8A L Ry...1040 pm 240 pm 
Lv Petersburg. « U3l pm 3827 pm 
Lv Norlina, * 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, bi 2%wam 623 pm 
Ly Raleigh, 34am 74 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 537 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamlet, " 630am WH pm 
Ly Columbia,t a 84am Llibam 
Ar Savannah, * 1210pm 452am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 850 pm 915 am 
Ar Tampa 600am 640 pm 

No, 31 No. 41 
Lv Bow Tae, WT £6 8.08 am 855 pm 
Ly Philadelphia, és 0Bam 1126 pm 
Lv New York, O DSS Oo...43 00 pm ............... 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co.........scccsessees +630 pm 
Lv Washington, N & WBSB............... 63) pm 
Ly Portsmouth,S AL Ry...930 pm 940 am 
Lv Weldon, % 216am 1211 pm 
Lv Henderson, « 245am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, as 4i0am 3855 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ 6am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, » 7B am 050 pm 
Ly Wilzington, ” terse 805 PM 
Lv Charlotte, « lW0lam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, id wW@Mam 14am 
Lv Green wood, “ 12222 pm 846 ain 
Lv Athens, “ 240pm 68am 
Ar Atlanta,{ * 855pm s80 am 

Ar Augusta, C & W C........... B10 DI  ccocesecrece: 
Ar Macon, C of Ga 72 pm UAam 
Ar Montgomery, A&WP...920 pm 63am 
| Ar Mobile, L& N oo BP TD cccscstoseseers 
Ar New Orleans, L & eS i eee 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L... 640am “665 pm 
Ar Memphis, “ 400pm 82am 

WORTHWARD. 
pay Dail 
No. No. 

Lv Memphis, NC &8t. L...1245 noon 900 pm 
Lv Nashville “ 930pm 930am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... Lp 3 eee 
Lv Mobile, N & N.......000..0.0+5 sR GE hs TD - esccdassscneses 
Lv ontecunery A&WP.6%am 130 pm 
Ly Macon, C of Ga......00... 800am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C & W C.....0.... GOT cccssaicesens, 
Lv Atlanta,{ 8 A L Ry.......1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, » eee ~ 24 pm lBpm 
Ar Greenwood, “ -50l pm 20law 
Ar Chester, > 6’ le 7@B@am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte re 7235am 52am 
Ly Wilmington," ony PTR sntencessecas 
Lv Hamlet, as 1035 pm 810am 
v Southern Pines,“ 2pm 98am 
Tw Raleigh, 8 1YWpm lswam 
Ar Henderson, « 2500am 16pm 
Lv Norlina, S.A.L.Ry 8334am 200 pm 
Ly Weldon, 440am 31) pw 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 70e@m 550 pr 
Ar Washington, N& WSB, ............0 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ sco, 7645 & 
Ar New York, O DSS Oo... ... +130 am 
Ar Philadelphia, N Y P& N,t5 5l0am 
Ar New York, “ 8 80am 

No No. 66 
Lv Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry., 80pm 8Wam 
Lv Jacksonville, * 0l0am 740 pm 
Ly Savannah, “ 210 pm 114 pm 
Ly Columbia,? ss 712 pm 44am 
Lv Hamlet, “ 1035 pm 80am 
Ly Southern Pines‘ 12gpm s4am 
Lv Raleigh, sd 1MWam Wd@am 
LvtHenderson, “ 25am 18am 
Lv Norlina, bed 835am 1243 pm 
Ly Petersburg, ‘* 549am 247 pm 
Ar Richmond, « 632am 831 pm 
11am 70 pm 
-1125am 1125 pm 
1386 pm 25am 
418 pm 630am 





















Small crops, unsalable vec. 
etables, result from want of - 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Page Poultry Fence 


weighs 10 pounds to the rod. Isn’t that better? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO.,, A DRIAN, Mich, 
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7  200-Ege Incubatcr 
for $ 12-80 


WPerfect in constractio d 

action. Hatches every fertii. 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. ji), 
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COLE'S 

2” COLE'S 

Z~” COMBINATION 
DIANTS. COTTON, 

CORN, PEAS, ETC., 











THE COLE MFG.CO.CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


Tarboro, N. C., Sept., 18, 1901. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Gents:—After using Cole’s Combin 
Planter, I must say it is perfectly. ct 
tory. Itis light, d: rableand easy 0 handle. 
I planted cotton, corn and peas. Itisan up. 
to-date p!anter and no farmer would make 
a mistake in getting this p’anter. 
Yours truly, 


L. D. GAY, 

















Corn Plantirig 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 

QW, ture crop depenus upon it. For all purposes, 

\ o———ys inany soil, on ail kinds of 
ground nothing equa!s the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 






ee 


I¢ saves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
know when itis working; you can see the om on its 
way to the und. Made with or without fertilizer 


| ment, New device for sowing peas, beans, onsi- 
| Isge, corn, ete. Wealsomakethe famous Spangler le 2 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Write for catalug and e:r<. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Queen St., York, 72. 














row Grasses and Raise Cattle 


— »—- 


Examine agricultural statistics ‘and see tb 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe? 
acre of grasses and forage* crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witr 
those of other States. Profit by! these ‘facts 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animais or many, you cannot affor¢e 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants ‘of the ‘South 


RY J 8. RILLEBREW, 


of the University of Teanessee. 


It is a complete manual of the ou! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains jabout 14( 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
anderstood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
inaintenance of pastures and mead 
cws, loguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone outs;of fielc 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona' 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this valo 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasset 
and Forage Crops’’ to any #4 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year *€ 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, # & 
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